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TO  THE  CLERGY 
OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF  LEWES. 

MY  DEAR  BRETHREN, 

IN  publishing  this  Charge,  in  compliance  with  your 
wishes,  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  there  are  some  opinions 
exprest  in  it,  from  which  many  of  you  strongly  dissent. 
I  was  well  aware  of  this  when  I  exprest  them  ;  but  I 
trust,  you  would  not  have  desired  that  1  should  have 
supprest  them  on  that  account.  Indeed,  if  a  person  who 
has  to  address  the  Clergy  in  these  days,  were  to  refrain 
from  all  topics  on  which  any  of  his  brethren  dilfer  from 
him,  I  know  not  how  he  could  escape  from  the  difficulties 
of  his  position,  except  by  silence.  At  least  this  would 
be  far  better  than  the  unmeaning,  flattering  nothings, 
by  which  alone  could  every  prejudice  be  conciliated,  and 
every  offense  avoided.  Yet  botli  these  courses  would  be 
repugnant  to  the  practice  of  all  the  great  teachers,  both 
of  the  Jewish  Church  and  of  the  Christian,  who  have  ever 
felt  that  their  office  was  a  special  call  to  reprove  and  re 
buke,  as  well  as  to  exhort,  icitli  all  long-suffering  and  teach 
ing.  To  shrink  from  speaking  of  offenses  has  never  been 
the  way  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  whereas,  when  they  are  mixt 
up,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  with  misunderstandings  and 
errours,  one  may  hope,  by  trying  to  clear  up  these, 
to  lessen,  if  not  to  remove,  the  offense.  With  this 
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view  I  have  added  a  body  of  Notes  in  support  of  the 
opinions  exprest  in  the  Charge. 

Some  of  these  also  refer  to  new  phases  assumed  by 
certain  questions,  which  have  been  agitating  our  Church 
since  the  delivery  of  the  Charge.  Such  however  is  the 
railway  speed  at  which  ecclesiastical  affairs  move  onward 
now-a-days,  that  the  opinion  of  today  may  almost  become 
antiquated  by  tomorrow.  Even  since  the  last  sheets 
were  printed,  some  of  the  questions  treated  in  them  have 
put  on  a  new  form.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
Baptismal  Controversy,  on  which  the  Judgement  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  has  now  been  pronounced.  Of  this 
Judgement  I  will  not  here  say  more,  than  that  they  who 
pronounced  it  have  evidently  been  animated  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  to  avoid 
whatever  might  have  afforded  a  plea  for  schism,  so  far 
as  they  could  consistently  with  the  righteous  performance 
of  the  task  assigned  to  them.  For  this  desire  we  may 
all  feel  thankful  to  them.  O  that  we  might  all  be 
equally  inspired  with  it !  Peace  is  not  indeed  to  be 
purchast  by  a  sacrifice  of  truth  :  that  would  be  a  hollow, 
false  peace.  But  it  may  rightly  be  purchast,  and  ever 
has  been  so,  when  wisdom  and  experience  have  guided 
the  helm,  by  tacking  to  and  fro  to  escape  the  driving 
violence  of  the  winds,  by  abstinence  from  enforcing  any  one 
peculiar  view  of  the  truth,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Without  such  abstinence  we  should  be  in  a  state  of  never- 
ending  conflict.  Every  man  would  be  shut  up  in  the 
desert  island  of  his  own  opinions,  cut  off  from  all  com 
munication  with  his  neighbours,  unless  in  the  form  either 
of  aggression  or  of  repulsion.  Every  man's  hand  would 
be  against  his  brother.  It  is  from  the  peaceful  combina- 
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tion  and  cooperation  of  opposite  forces,  that  the  har 
monious  movements  of  the  natural  world  are  evolved. 
Were  there  no  centripetal  force,  the  centrifugal  would 
drive  all  the  elements  in  an  endless,  atomical  chase 
through  infinite  space.  "Were  there  no  centrifugal  force, 
the  centripetal  would  condense  all  things  into  a  leaden 
mass  of  inertia.  A  like  play  of  manifold  opposite  forces 
is  requisite  to  the  life  and  harmony  of  the  moral  world. 
This  was  felt  to  a  great  extent  by  those  who  directed  the 
course  of  our  Reformation,  though  perhaps  they  them 
selves  would  have  misinterpreted  their  own  principle  into 
a  desire  of  preserving  a  Via  Media.  A  Church  ought  to  be 
comprehensive,  throwing  open  its  gates  freely  to  all  forms 
of  true  Christian  thought  and  life  :  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  compromising,  or  temporizing,  or  indifferent,  or  luke 
warm,  &  juste  milieu  between  hot  and  cold.  For  of  such  a 
Church  the  Lord  declares,  that  He  will  spew  it  out  of  His 
mouth.  This  true  principle  of  our  Church  the  Court  of 
Appeal  has  rightly  apprehended,  and  has  framed  its  deci 
sion  accordingly.  Let  none  exult  in  that  decision,  as  in  a 
triumph  gained  over  their  adversaries.  To  regard  our 
brethren  as  adversaries  is  contrary  to  Christian  love  ;  and, 
even  if  it  were  not,  no  triumph  has  been  gained  by  those 
who  agree  with  Mr  Gorham.  All  that  has  been  ruled, 
is,  that  their  views  are  not  absolutely  incompatible  with 
the  ministerial  office  in  our  Church.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  who  maintain  the  universality  of  Baptismal  Rege 
neration,  may  well  be  content  with  the  acknowledgement 
that  their  doctrine  is  manifestly  that  of  the  Church  ; 
although  it  is  pronounced  not  to  be  laid  down  in  such 
a  definite,  dogmatical  manner,  as  to  exclude  all  diversity 
of  interpretation.  Therefore  let  us  all  carefully  beware 
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lest,  by  any  thoughtless,  intemperate,  violent  conduct, 
we  frustrate  the  wise  and  benevolent  purpose  of  our 
Judges.  Where  lawyers  try  to  make  and  preserve  peace, 
let  not  the  special  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  be 
rash  in  breaking  and  dissolving  it. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

JULIUS  CHARLES  HARE. 
HERSTMONCEUX, 

March  18th,  1850. 
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THE  TRUE  REMEDY 
FOR  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  AGE. 


MY  REVEREND  BRETHREN, 

Another  eventful  year  has  rolled  over  our  heads 
since  our  last  meeting,  a  year  which  has  again  been 
filled  with  fierce,  distracting  struggles  in  the  chief 
nations  of  Continental  Europe.  These  struggles  have 
been  raging  with  little  cessation  or  intermission,  although 
the  powers  of  destruction  have  no  longer  been  sweeping 
everything  before  them  with  the  same  irresistible,  un- 
resisted  force.  The  paralysis  by  which  the  holders  of 
authority  in  nation  after  nation  seemed  on  a  sudden 
utterly  numbed,  has  past  away ;  and  they  have  been 
shewing  that  the  strong  have  not  altogether  become  as 
tow,  that  the  might  of  armies  is  still  a  reality,  that 
discipline  and  honour,  fidelity  and  loyalty  still  retain 
their  thrones  in  the  hearts  of  soldiers,  and  that  insti 
tutions,  which  have  been  rooted  for  centuries,  and  have 
grown  with  the  growth,  and  strengthened  with  the 
strength  of  a  nation,  will  not  perish  and  vanish  at  once, 
"like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  modify  old  institutions,  and  to  establish 
new  ones,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rights  of  the  Past 
and  of  the  Present  shall  be  combined  in  them  ;  and 
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the  friends  of  order  and  of  law,  the  soberminded  lovers 
of  their  country,  have  recognised  that  these  are  the 
only  institutions  which  can  stand  the  onset  of  the  Future. 
These  attempts  however  have  produced  little  effect  as. 
yet :  for  the  throes  of  a  nation  do  not  subside  in  a 
moment ;  and  when  the  labour  has  been  violent  and 
convulsive,  years  must  elapse  ere  that  which  is  born 
of  it  attains  to  form  and  comeliness.  A  stable  edifice 
of  national  peace  and  prosperity  cannot  be  erected  and 
cemented  without  a  long  period  of  anxious  thought  and 
patient  action  and  persevering  energy  and  self-sacrifice. 

Meanwhile  another  throne  has  fallen.  At  the  very 
time  when  the  temporal  thrones,  which  had  been  cast 
down  by  the  successive  shocks  of  the  revolutionary 
earthquake,  were  beginning  to  lift  themselves  up  again, 
a  spiritual  throne,  which  had  exercised  a  far  wider 
and  longer  and  deeper  and  more  awful  sway  than  any 
other,  fell  to  the  ground,  as  rapidly  almost  as  a  falling 
star.  It  fell ;  and  its  temporal  power  was  wrested  from 
it.  The  city,  which  for  more  than  two  thousand  years 
had  been  the  centre  and  head  of  a  vast  empire,  under 
one  form  or  other,  stript  itself  of  that  empire,  and 
tried  to  rise  out  of  it  into  the  higher  dignity  of  free 
dom.  What  will  be  the  results  of  these  efforts  we 
know  not,  even  with  reference  to  their  immediate  object. 
Far  less  can  we  estimate  what  the  effects  will  be  on 
the  large  portion  of  the  Christian  Church  which  bows 
to  the  authority  of  that  spiritual  throne.  Nor  shall  I 
waste  your  time  in  trying  to  divine  what  they  may 
be.  For  this,  which  is  always  a  hazardous,  and  mostly, 
an  utterly  idle  enterprise,  is  so  more  manifestly  than 
ever  now,  when  the  strangeness  of  a  result  seems  almost 
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to  bring  it  more  nearly  within  the  range  of  probabi 
lities,  in  the  region  of  politics,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  mechanical  arts.  It  is  true  indeed  that,  when  we 
look  back  on  the  events  of  the  last  two  years,  we  may 
discern  how  they  all  exemplify  the  providential  govern 
ment  of  the  world,  and  prove  that  the  destinies  of 
nations  are  not  regulated  and  decided  mainly  by  those 
physical  forces,  to  which  politicians  are  wont  to  ascribe 
the  highest  importance,  but  far  more  by  moral  powers. 
The  further  we  search  into  the  concatenation  of  these 
events,  the  more  clearly  do  we  perceive  that  they  have 
been  determined  by  moral  causes,  which  in  truth  alone 
deserve  the  name  of  causes :  and  even  when  the  appa 
rent  temporary  effect  has  been  the  triumph  of  what 
seems  to  be  the  worse  party,  this,  if  traced  to  its 
source,  will  be  found  to  have  sprung  from  divers  sins 
of  commission,  and  more  and  worse  of  omission,  on 
the  side  of  the  better  party,  who  have  been  vanquisht. 
But,  as  in  private  life  it  is  always  impossible  to  tell 
beforehand  whom  the  stroke  of  wrath  will  visit,  and 
under  what  form,  so,  with  regard  to  nations,  seldom 
can  we  make  out  which  has  already  filled  the  measure 
of  its  iniquities,  and  on  which  the  bolt  is  about  to 
fall :  and  this  difficulty  is  lightened,  when  the  march, 
or  rather  rush  of  events  has  become  so  rapid,  that, 
even  as  we  are  beginning  to  speculate  concerning  some 
new  critical  change,  another  has  already  come  to  pass, 
and  has  transformed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

You  may  tell  me,  my  Brethren,  that  the  purpose 
of  our  meeting  on  this  occasion  is  not  to  consider  and 
discuss  the  affairs  and  the  condition  of  Europe,  but  of 
the  English  Church.  This  is  true :  but,  in  saying  what 
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I  have  said,  I  have  not  been  induced  solely  by  the 
momentous  character  of  the  events,  which  have  given 
so  intense  an  interest  to  the  news  from  abroad  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  My  main  purpose  was  to 
remind  you  of  the  wonderful  contrast  between  the  con 
dition  of  England  during  this  period,  and  that  of  the 
principal  nations  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Doubt 
less  you  have  often  thought  of  this  already,  and  have 
meditated  upon  it,  and  have  lifted  up  your  hearts 
in  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  has  so  graciously  pre 
served  us  safe  and  unharmed,  when  the  neighbouring 
countries  have  been  strewn  with  wrecks.  Even  a  year 
ago  the  contrast  was  such,  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
strike  every  observant  mind.  But  during  the  last  twelve 
month  it  has  been  still  more  conspicuous,  the  internal 
condition  of  England  having  been  more  than  usually 
tranquil ;  so  that  the  few  turbulent  persons,  who  wisht 
to  trouble  that  tranquillity,  merely  covered  themselves 
with  shame  and  ridicule;  and  this  too  notwithstanding 
the  scantiness  of  the  last  harvest,  which  at  other  times 
might  have  furnisht  an  occasion  for  much  discontent, 
as  it  was  the  cause  of  much  inevitable  distress.  In 
fact  our  tranquillity  has  been  such,  that,  as  in  every 
country  there  are  always  a  number  of  restless  spirits, 
who  never  feel  at  ease  unless  they  have  something  to 
contend  and  quarrel  about,  while  multitudes  would  find 
their  life  lie  heavily  upon  them,  without  some  outward 
stimulant,  divers  factitious  grievances  have  been  devised, 
as  it  were,  to  keep  the  people  of  England  from  sinking 
into  torpour  through  lack  of  sufficient  excitement. 

Among    the    questions    which    might   almost    seem    to 
have    been   mooted    for   this    purpose, — so    difficult    is   it 
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to  find  any  other  more  reasonable, — is  the  Bill  which 
was  brought  into  Parliament  for  the  sake  of  effecting 
the  admission  of  Jews  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Of 
the  other  objects  aimed  at  by  that  Bill,  I  will  not 
speak:  but  since  its  main  end  was  to  destroy  the 
essentially  Christian  character  of  our  Legislature,  I  am 
deeply  thankful, — and  I  feel  sure  that  there  cannot 
be  many  among  you,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  who 
do  not  join  in  this  thankfulness, — that  the  House  of 
Lords  has  again  preserved  our  Constitution  from  this 
violation  of  its  fundamental  principle.  On  this  subject 
I  spoke  to  you  at  considerable  length  last  year ;  and 
in  publishing  my  Charge  I  added  a  number  of  Notes, 
examining  the  various  arguments,  or  substitutes  for 
arguments,  by  which  this  great  change  \vas  recommended. 
For  a  great  change,  a  momentous  change  it  is,  inas 
much  as  it  overthrows  what  for  a  thousand  years  has 
been  an  essential  principle  of  our  Constitution  ;  although 
those  who  cannot  look  beyond  immediate  outward  re 
sults,  and  who  measure  everything  thereby,  argue  that 
it  will  be  of  little  importance,  since  it  will  only  intro 
duce  some  half  a  dozen  Jews  into  the  House  of  Com 
mons  ;  a  kind  of  estimate  scarcely  more  correct,  than 
if  it  were  contended  that  the  poisoner's  crime  was  very 
slight,  because  he  had  only  infused  half  a  dozen  drops 
of  Prussic  acid  into  his  potion.  This  year  again  I  have 
read  the  various  debates  and  discussions  on  the  Bill 
with  my  best  attention  ;  but,  as  I  have  not  been  fortu 
nate  enough  to  find  any  argument,  which  did  not  seem 
to  me  completely  refuted  in  the  examination  of  those 
brought  forward  last  year,  I  will  not  take  up  your 
time  by  going  through  them  in  detail.  There  is  a  fallacy 
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however, — for  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  an  argu 
ment, — which  is  continually  urged  with  no  little  cla 
mour, — and  which,  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  has 
no  logical  consistency,  exercises  a  greater  influence  on 
such  persons  as  have  never  cultivated  their  faculties  of 
reasoning  and  discrimination, — about  which  therefore  I 
will  say  a  few  words. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  the  Legislature  is 
called  an  act  of  persecution ;  and  the  advocates  of 
that  exclusion  are  termed  bigots.  Now  this  is  just  as 
rational,  in  other  words  just  as  foolish  and  absurd,  as 
if  we  on  our  part  were  to  assert  that  those  who  are 
in  favour  of  their  admission,  are  destitute  of  religious 
principle,  and  enemies  of  Christianity.  The  question 
is  not  a  religious,  but  a  political  one.  The  use  of 
these  words  however,  the  imputation  of  that  which  in 
these  days  almost  everybody  holds  in  abhorrence,  nor 
more  so  than  it  ought  to  be  held,  adds  weight  to  argu 
ments  which  otherwise  would  kick  the  beam,  and  gains 
a  host  of  zealous  and  noisy  converts  for  a  cause,  which 
has  little  else  to  attract  one.  For  who  in  these  days 
would  be  willing  to  be  esteemed  and  called  a  bigot? 
many  bigots  as  there  may  be  among  those  who  are 
the  loudest  in  denouncing  bigotry.  Who  does  not  shrink 
with  disgust  from  the  very  thought  of  persecution?  un 
less  it  be  that  which  is  carried  on  by  his  own  party 
in  the  way  of  backbiting  and  malice  and  calumny  and 
slander  ?  But  what  is  persecution  ?  It  is  the  infliction 
of  pains,  of  injuries,  of  sufferings,  on  persons  because 
of  their  religion :  and  its  motive  or  excuse,  whereby 
the  persecutors  seek  to  justify  the.ii-  acts  to  their  own 
consciences,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  is,  that 
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these  pains  and  injuries  are  to  compell  those  on  whom 
they  are  inflicted  to  forsake  their  errours,  and  to  embrace 
the  truth.  That  such  an  excuse  is  a  mere  pretext,  a  blind 
to  deceive  themselves  and  others, — that  persecution  is  ut 
terly  unjustifiable  and  a  crime, — and  that  its  real  ground 
is  the  tyrannical  arrogance  of  a  dogmatical  will,  which 
would  enslave  men's  minds  and  consciences, — will  in  our 
days  be  generally  acknowledged.  Moreover,  as  it  is 
a  crime,  so,  like  all  crimes,  is  it  an  act  of  perverse 
folly,  which,  instead  of  forwarding,  defeats  the  very 
end  it  professes  to  have  in  view.  For,  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  is  impossible  that  persecution  should  pro 
duce  any  religious  conviction  in  the  understanding, 
— seeing  that  there  is  no  logical  power  in  stripes,  no 
strength  of  argument  in  pains  and  penalties, — it  must 
needs  repell  the  heart  and  revolt  the  conscience  from 
doctrines  which  are  enforced  in  so  monstrous  and  hate 
ful  a  manner.  Hence  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
former  ages  was  a  crime.  For  into  the  region  which 
lies  between  a  man's  conscience  and  God,  his  neighbour 
may  not  intrude,  with  any  other  weapons  than  those  of 
loving  persuasion.  But  it  is  a  blundering  confusion  of 
terms  to  designate  the  non-admission  of  persons  to  certain 
political  privileges  by  the  name  of  persecution. 

To  common  civil  rights  indeed  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  may  justly  lay  claim.  But  political  rights 
pertain  to  the  State,  not  to  individuals.  No  person 
can  prefer  any  claim  to  them,  as  of  right,  except  those 
on  whom  they  are  conferred  by  the  State,  through 
the  organs  of  its  legislative  will.  Not  of  course  that 
the  Legislature  of  a  State  is  to  act  arbitrarily  in  be 
stowing  those  privileges.  It  should  be  determined  by 
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moral  grounds,  as  well  as  by  those  of  political  expe 
diency  ;  which  indeed,  when  rightly  apprehended,  in 
clude  the  others ;  inasmuch  as  the  moral  wellbeing  of 
a  State,  the  consistency  of  its  ordinances  and  institu 
tions  with  the  principles  of  justice,  is  ever  the  primary 
element  in  its  political  welfare.  Hence  the  exclusion 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Legislature  may  be  impolitic,  as 
weakening  some  sinew  of  strength,  or  blocking  up  some 
source  of  prosperity  :  or  it  may  be  at  variance  with 
that  rule  of  equity  which  ought  to  guide  a  State  in 
the  distribution  of  its  honours  and  privileges.  These 
are  questions  admitting  and  deserving  a  calm  discus 
sion  according  to  the  highest  principles  of  true  policy. 
But  to  call  that  exclusion  persecution  is  mere  empty 
blustering,  and  an  attempt  to  win  opinions  by  putting 
out  false  colours  (A).  Nor  are  they  who  maintain  the 
propriety  of  that  exclusion  to  be  called  bigots  for  so 
doing,  but  to  be  argued  with  on  political  grounds,  and 
to  be  convinced,  if  that  be  possible,  on  political  grounds, 
that  their  view  is  erroneous. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  the  analogy  of  private  life. 
We  may  suppose  a  person  maltreating  or  oppressing 
another  on  account  of  some  difference  in  religion.  This 
would  be  persecution,  and  is  condemned  in  our  Lord's 
speech  to  the  disciples  who  desired  to  see  fire  called 
down  on  the  Samaritan  village.  Or  a  person  may  re 
fuse  on  a  like  ground  to  exercise  the  common  courtesies 
and  charities  of  neighbourly  kindness.  This  would  be 
narrowminded  bigotry,  and  is  rebuked  by  our  Lord's 
conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  by  His 
healing  the  Samaritan  leper,  and  the  Syrophenician 
damsel.  But  if  a  man  is  unwilling  to  employ  a  member 
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of  a  different  religion  as  a  servant  in  his  household,  or 
if  he  thinks  himself  bound  to  withhold  his  heart  and 
his  hand  from  such  a  person,  surely  this  is  not  persecution, 
—  nor  is  it  bigotry,  —  but  a  wise  and  righteous  regard 
for  peace  and  unity,  and  a  recognition  that  the  highest 
relations  of  our  nature  ought  to  have  the  chief  place 
in  determining  our  practical  conduct.  There  may 
indeed  be  cases,  where  we  may  seem  compelled  to 
put  aside  these  considerations,  under  the  constraint  of 
imperious  circumstances  :  but  he  who  does  this  lightly, 
and  without  a  strong  reluctance,  proves  himself  the 
slave  of  worldly  impulses  :  his  wisdom  is 


If  we  can  silence  this  clamour  and  sophistry  about 
persecution  and  bigotry,  —  if  we  can  get  rid  of  the 
influence  which  delusive  notions  about  persecution  and 
bigotry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  about  toleration  and 
religious  liberty,  on  the  other,  and  the  fear  of  being 
taxt  with  such  antiquated  perversities  as  the  former, 
and  the  selfcomplacency  experienced  in  coining  forward 
as  champions  of  the  latter,  are  exercising  among  the  sup 
porters  of  the  Jews,  —  on  the  field  of  calm  political 
argument,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  carry  the  day. 
There  is  no  moral  necessity  whatsoever,  there  is  no 
political  necessity  whatsoever,  there  is  not  even  the 
slightest  ground  of  political  expediency,  for  sacrificing 
that  primary  principle  of  our  Constitution,  which,  as 
till  very  lately  it  rendered  the  profession  of  Christianity 
indispensable  for  the  discharge  of  any  civil  or  political 
function  in  England,  still  makes  that  profession  essential 
for  the  members  of  our  great  Legislative  Council.  So 
too  was  it  in  all  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  all  of 
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them  rightly  believing  that  the  holding  of  the  same  faith, 
the  faith  whereby  men  are  bound  together  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherhood  and  mutual  selfsacrifice,  is  the  best  pledge 
for  national  unity  and  peace,  and  for  that  strength  which 
springs  out  of  unity  and  peace. 

Now  surely,  my  Brethren,  we  may  boldly  assert  that 
this  was  no  vain  delusion.  Surely  we  may  assert  that 
it  is  a  priceless  blessing  for  a  nation,  when  all  its  members 
are  united  together,  not  merely  by  unity  of  blood,  by 
unity  of  government,  by  unity  of  laws  and  institutions, 
but  when  to  all  these  and  every  other  bond  of  unity  is 
added  that  which  is  the  crown  of  all  the  others,  that 
which  animates  them  all  with  a  central  life  and  pervading 
spirit,  unity  of  faith,  unity  of  religion.  Yet  our  modern 
statesmen  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  cardinal  truth. 
They  seem  to  regard  a  nation  as  a  mass  of  men  aggregated 
within  the  same  limits,  rather  than  as  a  body  of  men 
organized  by  the  same  principles  of  life :  and  hence,  in 
the  paper  constitutions  which  were  fabricated  last  year 
on  the  Continent,  the  primary  object  was  to  bind  together 
a  number  of  unconnected,  insulated  units  into  a  bundle, 
without  respect  to  their  differences  and  peculiarities. 
Whereas  the  great  problem  of  ancient  political  wisdom, 
and  still  more  of  that  higher  Wisdom  which  overrules 
the  counsels  of  men  to  the  working  out  of  its  own 
purposes,  has  ever  been  to  organize  the  individual 
members  of  a  nation  into  one  body,  in  which  each  shall 
discharge  its  peculiar  functions,  according  to  its  peculiar 
gifts  and  qualities,  by  the  action  of  a  central  principle 
of  life  ;  and  this  can  never  fulfill  its  purpose  efficiently, 
unless  it  be  something  higher  than  any  merely  human 
principle,  unless,  in  addition  to  all  other  lower  principles 
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and  interests,  there  be  the  supreme  principle  and  interest 
of  a  unity  of  faith,  of  religion. 

This  idea  was  seeking  its  realization  during  the  middle 
ages,  not  merely  in  each  several  European  state,  but 
also  in  the  whole  Commonwealth  of  European  nations, 
in  the  whole  body  of  Christendom  ;  which,  not  in  con 
sequence  of  any  human  wisdom  or  scheming  or  plotting, 
—man  merely  spoilt  the  work  and  hindered  and  baffled 
it, — but  through  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Will  mani 
festing  itself  in  the  course  of  history,  was  bound  into 
one  body  of  nations  through  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
And  when,  owing  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  the 
unity  of  Christendom  was  dissolved, — when  the  Church, 
seeking  earthly  and  worldly  and  carnal  objects  for  itself, 
its  own  outward  wealth  and  aggrandizement  and  power, 
abandoned  its  appointed  office  of  being  the  principle  of 
spiritual  life,  which  was  to  animate  the  whole  European 
Commonwealth,  and  to  transform  it  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  —  from  that  time  forward  the  national  unity  in 
the  several  members  of  the  great  European  Common 
wealth  has  also  been  grievously  disturbed  and  troubled. 
From  that  time  forward  the  State  began  to  connect  and 
identify  itself,  not  with  Christianity  in  its  wide,  truly 
catholic  sense,  but  with  some  peculiar  form  of  Chris 
tianity,  a  form  whereby  others  were  excluded.  Thus  the 
State  ceast  to  be  coextensive  with  the  nation.  The 
highest  offices  and  functions  of  the  State  were  confined 
to  a  certain  portion  of  the  nation,  the  members  of  the 
Establish!  Church :  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  this 
disproportion  "has  been  rectified  in  England  by  the 
readmission  of  all  Christians  to  all  the  offices  and 
privileges  of  the  State. 
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Unfortunately  however,  when  persons  are  earnestly 
engaged  in  striving  against  an  errour,  the  negative  spirit 
is  apt  to  run  away  with  them.  For  it  is  far  easier  to 
perceive  that  which  is  erroneous  and  injurious  in  laws 
and  institutions,  than  to  discern  and  appreciate  the  good, 
which,  though  defaced  and  perverted  by  those  errours, 
penetrates  through  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  and 
manifests  itself  by  a  number  of  beneficial  influences  in 
the  common  relations  of  society.  Hence  the  political 
party  who  had  for  half  a  century  been  contending 
against  the  practice  of  excluding  any  denomination  of 
Christians  from  public  offices  and  dignities,  and  whose 
efforts  were  at  length  successful,  being  deluded,  many 
of  them,  by  their  success,  have  now  slid  on  blindly 
into  the  mere  absolute  negation,  that  it  is  wrong,  that 
it  is  bigotry,  that  it  is  persecution,  to  connect  political 
privileges  in  any  way  with  a  man's  religious  profession  ; 
so  that,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  it  should  oppose 
no  impediment  to  the  election  of  a  body  of  Mahometans 
and  Bramins  and  Buddhists,  or  of  a  body  of  avowed 
infidels  and  atheists,  as  the  Legislature  of  the  English 
Nation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  indeed  that  the  people  of 
P^ngland  will  not  elect  such  representatives  ;  but  they 
are  to  do  just  as  they  please:  the  law  is  to  stand  neutral, 
and  not  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  each  man's 
absolute  will.  If  a  person  chooses  to  vote  for  a  Jew, 
let  him :  and  why  not  for  a  Gypsy  ?  Why  should  not 
the  Gypsies  take  their  seat  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
English  Nation  ?  If  every  other  qualification  is  to  be 
abolish t,  why  should  that  of  property  be  retained  ? 
Unless  it  be  held  that,  while  the  worship  of  every 
other  god  is  a  matter  of  indifference  in  the  councils  of 
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nations,  there  is  one  god  to  whom  they  are  always  bound 
to  pay  homage,  even  Mammon.  To  this  chaotic,  anarch al 
condition  has  our  political  wisdom  been  brought  in  the 
middle  of  this  nineteenth  century. 

In  France  and  Germany  this  principle,  or  rather 
denial  of  the  primary  principles  of  policy,  has  been 
openly  proclaimed,  almost  in  so  many  words,  at  the 
head  of  their  recent  Constitutions :  and  though  our 
statesmen  shrink  from  the  explicit  avowal  of  such  a 
doctrine,  there  is  no  other  that  will  render  their  po 
sition  logically  tenable.  In  fact  the  politicians  of 
France  and  Germany  are  much  more  easily  justifiable 
than  our  own.  For  they  have  the  imperious  neces 
sity  of  circumstances  driving  them  along,  a  necessity 
to  which,  when  it  does  indeed  press  upon  a  politician, 
he  must  needs  give  wray.  They  cannot  uphold  a  Chris 
tian  state,  because  the  nations  are  no  longer  Christian. 
Owing  to  the  dismal  decay  of  Christianity  among  them,  to 
the  growth  of  vast  multitudes  who  are  wholly  alienated 
from  Christianity,  even  from  its  very  profession,  and 
to  the  existence  of  very  large  bodies  of  Jews  as  a 
main  element  of  the  population,  the  attempt  to  estab 
lish  a  Christian  representative  body  would  perhaps  be 
too  widely  at  variance  with  the  actual  condition  of 
the  two  nations.  But  the  case  is  otherwise  with  us. 
The  Jews  are  not  an  important  element  in  our  nation, 
but  a  small  and  insignificant  one  in  point  of  number, 
and  might  almost  be  past  over  in  taking  the  account 
of  our  population  ;  although  there  are  individual  Jews 
who  rank  among  the  richest  natives  of  the  land.  This 
however  is  no  way  incongruous  with  the  character  of 
sojourners  or  denizens,  who  in  divers  states  have  often 
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possest  great  wealth,    along  with   no  civic   franchise,   or 
merely  a  low  one. 

Therefore,  whatever  other  nations  may  do,  let  us 
not  forget  that  our  peculiar  calling,  as  declared  in  those 
grand  words  of  Milton's,  winch  I  quoted  to  you  on  a 
former  occasion,  is  not  to  learn  from  other  nations,  but 
to  teach  them  how  to  live :  and  surely  this  should 
especially  become  us  in  regard  to  those  political  insti 
tutions,  which  we  have  been  enjoying  and  working  out 
for  centuries,  while  with  our  neighbours  they  are  newly 
imported  exotics.  Seeing  that  God  has  so  mercifully 
preserved  us, — seeing  that  we  may  say  boldly, — though 
with  a  humble,  contrite  acknowledgement  that  we  say 
it  not  by  reason  of  any  merits  of  our  own,  but  merely 
through  the  grace  of  Him  who  enables  us  to  say  it,— 
that  we  are,  so  far  as  outward  profession  goes,  a  Chris 
tian  nation,  holding  fast  that  profession  moreover  in 
these  days  as  strongly  perhaps  as  in  any  former  ones, 
—why  should  we  follow  an  example  recommended  by 
no  consideration  of  principle,  repugnant  to  all  the  doc 
trines  of  sound  political  wisdom,  an  example  set  us 
by  nations  acting  under  the  constraint  of  calamitous 
circumstances,  from  which  we  are  happily  exempt  ?  MT; 
yevoiro. 

The  part  too  which  the  Jews  have  borne,  according 
to  the  most  trustworthy  accounts,  as  leading  agents  in 
exciting  and  fomenting  the  recent  insurrections  and  revo 
lutions,  especially  in  Germany, — although  I  do  not 
mean  to  lay  stress  on  this  fact,  and  would  rest  my 
argument  entirely  on  the  general  principles  of  polity,  ' 
— is  a  proof  that  a  body  of  aliens,  having  no  sympathy 
with  the  moral  feelings  and  interests  of  the  people 
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among  whom  they  are  settled,  a  body  therefore  with 
whom  personal  gain  must  almost  necessarily  be  the 
paramount  motive,  are  little  likely  to  promote  the 
wellbeing  of  a  Christian  nation.  Therefore,  although 
the  current  of  popular  opinion,  which  seems  to  have 
wholly  lost  sight  of  the  higher  principles  of  political 
wisdom,  and  to  be  almost  incapable  of  looking  beyond 
the  grosser  results  of  economical  expediency,  has  set 
in  strongly  in  favour  of  this  measure,  nattering  itself 
with  the  notion  that  it  is  abolishing  the  last  remnant 
of  the  legislation  of  our  bigoted  ancestors,  let  us  not 
abandon  the  hope  that  the  minds  of  our  statesmen 
may  even  now  be  awakened  to  a  clearer  apprehension 
of  the  true  principles  of  our  Constitution,  as  well  as 
of  all  sound  policy,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons 
may  thus  at  length  be  moved  to  reject  this  wanton 
infringement  of  those  principles,  from  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  preserved  by  the  conservative  wisdom  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Another  controversy,  which  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  last  year  with  a  vehemence  very  disproportionate  to 
the  importance  of  the  points  immediately  contested,  is 
that  occasioned  by  the  provisions  which  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  have  thought  right  to  require,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  permanent  efficiency  of  schools 
aided  by  a  grant  out  of  the  National  Treasury.  On 
this  matter  also  I  spoke  to  you  at  considerable  length 
last  year ;  and  I  examined  the  various  bearings  of  the 
controversy,  both  in  my  Charge  and  in  the  Notes  ap 
pended  to  it.  I  will  not  lead  you  over  the  same  ground 
again,  although  in  this  case  too,  it  seems  to  me,  little 
more  than  a  restatement  of  the  former  arguments  would 
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be  needed  to  convince  a  candid  mind  that  the  real 
nature  of  the  dispute  has  been  grossly  exaggerated  and 
misrepresented  by  the  mists  which  party-spirit  has  con 
jured  up.  Yet  the  interests  affected  by  this  wearisome 
and  distressing  controversy  are  of  such  vast  moment, 
that  I  cannot  pass  it  by  in  silence. 

Last  year  I  indulged  a  hope  that  the  long  negociation 
would   have  been  brought  before    this    to   a  satisfactory 
close.     For   the  Committee  of  the   National   Society,    in 
their  letter  of  July  1848,  acknowledge  "that  the  State, 
in  giving   assistance,    has  a  right    to   demand    ample    se 
curity    for    the    efficient   management    of    Schools,"    and 
express  their  conviction    "  that  it  is  important  that  the 
conditions  on  which   the  Parliamentary  grants   are  made 
should  be   fixt  and  definite."     Hence,   the  propriety  and 
desirableness    of   rendering    these    conditions    obligatory 
having  been  set  forth  so  clearly  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
in  his   Speech,   and   by  the   Bishop  of   Salisbury  in   his 
Charge,     it    seemed    warrantable     to    expect    that    this, 
which  had  been  a  main  topic  of   complaint,  would  now 
be    abandoned,    if   not   wholly,   at  least    by   all    fair    and 
reasonable    opponents.      Besides,   in    the    correspondence 
between     the    two     Committees,     that    of    the     National 
Society  and  that  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  latter  shewed 
so    conciliatory  a    spirit,    and    such  readiness   in  altering 
and    modifying    whatever    was    objected    to,   as    to  afford 
ground  for  hoping  that  all  real  difficulties  would  soon  be 
removed.       So    too,    I  feel  convinced,    they   would    have 
been,  but  for  the  agitation  which   has  been  maintained 
so   pertinaciously,   with    a    captiousness    often    quite    fri 
volous  and  vexatious,  mainly   through    some   of   our   so- 
called  religious   newspapers,   which  in   this,   as   in   other 
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matters,  have  proved  themselves  the  perpetual  firebrands 
of  the  Church. 

Even  in  the  month  of  August  last  year  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  Committees  had  been  reduced 
almost  to  a  minimum.  Let  me  remind  you  what  this 
was.  For  in  the  heat  of  a  controversy  we  often  forget 
what  it  is  about,  each  party  being  apt  to  associate  a 
number  of  its  favorite  notions  and  prepossessions  with 
the  matter  for  which  it  is  contending,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  tax  its  opponents  with  a  multitude  of  the  errours 
it  is  most  averse  to.  Now  the  immediate  point  at  issue 
during  the  last  twelvemonth,  the  only  point  which  has 
seemed  to  form  a  barrier  to  an  amicable  adjustment, 
has  related  to  the  problematical  cases  in  which  a  minority 
in  the  Committee  of  Management  in  a  school  shall  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  majority.  To  whom  is  this 
appeal  to  be  made  ?  Who  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  such  cases?  That  they  will  not  be  very  frequent, 
after  the  system  has  once  settled  down  into  a  course 
of  regular  working,  we  may  infer  from  the  rarity  of 
appeals  in  Colleges  and  other  like  institutions.  Still  it 
is  necessary  that  an  authoritative  tribunal  should  be 
establisht,  before  which  appeals  may  be  brought.  The 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  have  laid  down  from  the  first 
that,  wherever  a  dispute  arises  concerning  any  matter 
connected  with  the  religious  instruction  in  a  school,  the 
question  shall  be  referred  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
whose  decision  is  to  be  final,  even  to  the  dismissing  of  the 
master,  if  the  Bishop  deems  his  religious  teaching  objec 
tionable.  For  other  cases,  in  which  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  school  is  not  immediately  concerned,  the  Committee 
of  Council  have  establisht  a  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of 
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a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese,  to  be  named  by  the  Bishop, 
— one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools,  who  cannot  be  ap 
pointed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
the  Province,  and  who  are  to  be  removed,  if  that  con 
currence  be  withdrawn, — and  a  Magistrate  of  the  County, 
a  lay  member  of  the  Church,  to  be  selected  by  the 
other  two  arbitrators  conjointly.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  devise  a  Court  of  Appeal  likelier  to  decide  such 
questions  judiciously  and  justly,  nor  one  more  favorable 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church,  Yet  the  reluctance 
to  accept  this  Court  of  Appeal  is  the  one  point  which 
for  more  than  eleven  months  has  prevented  the  bringing 
of  the  negociation  to  an  amicable  conclusion.  The  Com 
mittee  of  the  National  Society,  although  they  accepted 
this  Court  of  Appeal  generally,  yet  demanded  that  in 
particular  instances,  where  it  was  desired  by  the  founders 
of  the  school,  the  appeal  should  in  all  cases  be  to  the 
Bishop.  This  request  is  conveyed  by  them  in  their 
letter  of  July  5,  1848;  and  after  a  year's  correspondence 
it  is  still  brought  forward  in  nearly  the  same  words  in 
a  letter  of  July  28,  1849. 

This,  I  say,  has  been  the  one  main  point  of  diffe 
rence.  For  almost  every  other  request  made  by  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Society  has  been  acceded 
to,  under  certain  modifications,  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council:  and  the  former  Committee,  in  their 
letter  of  the  9th  of  August,  last  year,  state  that,  "  if 
this  point  be  conceded,  they  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  believing  that  the  hostility  which  has  been  mani 
fested  against  the  regulations  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  will  be  in  a  great  degree  removed,  and  that 
general  cooperation  maintained,  on  which  the  promotion 
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of  education  in  the  country  must  mainly  depend." 
These  last  words  express  what  great  interests  are  at 
stake,  what  a  mighty  object  is  to  be  accomplisht  by 
the  amicable  termination  of  the  negociations  between 
the  two  Committees.  Yet  its  accomplishment  is  de 
layed,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  by  the 
protraction  of  these  frivolous  differences.  These  two 
Committees, — one  of  them  representing  the  State  of 
England,  while  the  other  may  be  regarded  as  in  this 
matter  representing  the  Church  of  England, — have  been 
kept  from  coming  to  an  amicable  agreement,  in  a  matter 
in  which  the  education  of  the  English  people  is  so 
deeply  concerned,  by  this  miserable  straw.  A  Mem 
ber  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society  said  to 
me,  that  he  had  felt  inclined,  at  one  of  the  Meetings 
when  this  question  was  discust,  to  propose  that  the 
Society  should  buy  a  solar  microscope,  to  discover  the 
point  in  dispute  :  yet  this  almost  indistinguishable 
minim  prevents  the  cooperation  of  two  such  bodies, 
where  their  cooperation  would  be  of  such  inestimable 
value  for  the  welfare  of  the  English  Nation  and 
Church. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  who  ought  to  have  conceded  this 
point  also.  But  it  is  not  seemly  for  a  body  which  re 
presents  the  Government,  to  alter  its  laws  and  rules, 
except  where  there  is  some  plain  ground  of  principle 
for  doing  so :  nor  ought  the  Church  to  require  such  a 
step  from  the  Government,  unless  there  is  such  a  ground. 
Now  the  Committee  of  Council  has  provided  from  the 
first  in  the  fullest  manner  for  all  cases  in  which  the 
religious  principles  of  any  party  in  the  Church  can  be 

c  2 
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involved,  by  laying  down  that  appeals  in  all  religious 
questions  shall  be  to  the  Bishop  exclusively  :  and  it 
would  not  be  acting  becomingly  in  changing  its  well- 
considered  rules,  and  introducing  exceptions,  for  the  sake 
of  humouring  an  unreasoning  and  irrational  prejudice. 
Besides  it  was  asserting  the  important  principle  that  lay 
men  may  and  ought  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  such 
matters,  without  being  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  an 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Society,  in  clinging  so  tenaciously  to  this  point,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  acted,  not  so  much  from  a  con 
viction  of  its  real  importance,  as  from  the  persuasion 
exprest  in  the  words  quoted  above,  that  this  concession 
was  the  only  thing  likely  to  remove  the  hostility  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  That  this 
hostility  was  very  strong  they  knew  from  their  corre 
spondence:  nor  can  we  be  much  surprised  that  it  should 
be  so,  when  we  consider  how  assiduously  all  manner  of 
suspicions  and  jealousies  have  been  propagated,  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month,  by  our  religious 
newspapers,  which  to  a  large  part  of  their  readers  are 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  sources  of  information  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Church.  Thus  alone, — through 
the  influence  of  these  misrepresentation's,  which  are  swal 
lowed  unhesitatingly  by  many,  and  which  few  take  the 
trouble  of  sifting  and  examining, — can  we  account  for 
the  extraordinary  display  of  violence  at  the  recent 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Society ;  where  the 
arguments  of  the  speakers,  and  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  hearers  no  less  than  theirs,  would  have  led  one  to 
suppose  that  the  question  at  stake  was,  whether  the 
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English  people  should  have  a  religious,  or  a  merely 
secular  education,  and  whether  that  education  should 
be  under  the  controll  of  the  State,  or  of  the  Church,— 
where  too  we  were  exhorted  with  impassioned  declamation 
to  take  warning  from  the  calamities  of  France  and  of 
Germany, — while  the  real  point  at  issue,  as  I  have  already 
said,  was  little  else  than  whether  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
with  regard  to  secular  matters  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
Bishop,  or  to  the  excellently  constituted  tribunal  men 
tioned  above.  At  that  Meeting  1  was  not  present;  but 
every  report  I  have  read  or  heard  of  the  proceedings  has 
filled  me  with  sorrow  and  shame.  Some  of  you,  my 
Brethren,  may  have  witnest  them  ;  but  none  of  you,  I 
feel  assured,  can  have  taken  part  in  that  tumultuous 
and  turbulent  expression  of  hostility  to  the  Committee 
of  Council.  The  wonder  is,  that  any  Christian  gen 
tleman,  still  more  that  any  Christian  minister,  should 
have  done  so.  Yet,  while  it  was  too  plainly  shewn 
that  the  hostility  is  very  widely  diffused,  it  nowhere 
appeared  that  there  is  any  reasonable  ground  for  it, 
unless  in  the  earnestness  and  diligence  with  which 
the  Committee  of  Council  endeavour  to  improve  the 
-education  of  the  English  people  (B). 

Indeed  that  hostility  itself  appears  to  me  to  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  relations  which  ought  to  pre 
vail  between  the  ministers  of  Christ's  Church  and  the 
Government  of  a  Christian  land.  At  all  events  it  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  Apostolical  precepts  and 
practice.  Doubtless  our  duty  is  still  to  shew,  when 
ever  a  real  occasion  arises,  that  our  hearts  are  fixt  to 
obey  God,  rather  than  man.  But  we  should  not  be  hasty  in 
catching  at  such  occasions  :  we  should  beware  of  imagining 
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or  fabricating  them :  we  should  keep  guard  against 
our  natural  proneness  to  assume  that  our  own  will  is 
one  and  the  same  with  God's  will,  and  that  whatever 
will  or  opinion  is  opposed  to  ours,  is  fighting  against 
God.  The  Christian  mode  of  exercising  jealousy  and 
suspicion  is  not  toward  others,  but  toward  ourselves. 
If  we  bore  this  rightly  in  mind,  and  were  careful  to 
act  accordingly,  if  we  tried  to  find  out  the  good  side 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Committee  of  Council, — and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  discover  abundant  evidence  of 
their  active  interest  in  the  improvement  of  our  national 
education,  and  of  their  sincere  desire  to  act  in  unison 
with  the  Church  for  that  end, — our  differences  would 
have  vanish t  long  ago;  we  should  be  working  amicably 
together ;  and  a  double  blessing  would  rest  upon  our 
work.  It  is  not  from  the  Apostolic  times,  nor  from  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  but  from  the  corrupt  period 
of  an  Antichristian  usurpation,  when  the  spirit  of  the 
world  had  set  up  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the 
temple  of  the  Most  High,  that  we  have  inherited  the 
notion  that  the  Church  must  always  be  looking  with 
jealousy  and  suspicion  on  the  State.  As  justly  might 
it  be  asserted  that  a  husband  and  wife  must  always, 
be  looking  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  on  each  other. 
It  is  true,  the  State  may  wrong  the  Church,  may  op 
press  her,  may  betray  her:  so,  as  terrible  experience  has 
often  shewn,  may  one  party  in  the  holy  bond  of  mar 
riage  wrong  and  oppress  and  betray  the  other.  But 
in  both  cases,  as  indeed  in  all,  jealousy  and  suspicion 
are  far  likelier  to  attract  than  to  avert  the  evils,  with 
the  imagination  of  which  they  are  ever  tormenting 
themselves  ;  whereas  nothing  has  greater  power  to 
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preserve  us  from  them  than  hearty  confidence  and  active 
goodwill. 

I  have  said  more  than  once  that  the  only  question  at 
issue  between  the  two  Committees  during  the  last  twelve 
month  has  related  to  the  tribunal  by  which  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  to  be  exercised.  It  is  true,  the  Committee 
of  the  National  Society  have  still  continued  to  recom 
mend,  —  for  instance  in  their  Letters  of  the  17th  of 
March,  the  12th  of  May,  and  the  26th  of  July  last, — 
that  the  Management-Clauses  should  not  be  made 
compulsory,  and  that  the  local  founders  of  schools 
should  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  like  with  regard  to 
adopting  them  or  not.  A  like  demand  is  urged  in  the 
Resolution  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  But  verily,  when 
we  consider  the  conduct  of  that  Meeting,  we  can  hardly 
attach  much  more  weight  to  its  Resolutions  than  to 
those  of  any  other  mob.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising 
that  the  Committee  of  Council  in  their  recent  replies 
should  have  taken  no  notice  of  these  reiterated  recom 
mendations,  a  compliance  with  which  would  have 
stultified  the  whole  negociation.  No  progress  can  be 
made  in  any  discussion,  if  the  argument  concerning 
the  fundamental  positions  is  to  be  continually  revived. 
After  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society  had 
admitted,  in  the  words  already  quoted  from  their  Letter 
of  July  1848,  that  "  the  State,  in  giving  assistance, 
has  a  right  to  demand  ample  security  for  the  efficient 
management  of  the  Schools,"  and  that  "  experience  had 
convinced  them  that  it  is  important  that  the  conditions 
on  which  the  Parliamentary  Grants  are  made,  should  be 
fixt  and  definite,"  surely  the  Committee  of  Council  had 
a  right  to  assume  that  these  points  might  thenceforward 
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be  regarded  as  settled,  and  to  decline  renewing  the 
controversy  about  them.  Else  the  negociation  might 
have  been  protracted  till  the  year  2000,  without  ad 
vancing  a  step.  I  will  not  repeat  the  arguments  by 
which  I  have  tried  to  shew  in  my  last  Charge  that  the 
Committee  of  Council  are  thoroughly  justified  in  impos 
ing  certain  conditions  on  the  receivers  of  their  grants, 
and  in  rendering  those  conditions  obligatory.  The 
Committee  of  the  National  Society  have  themselves 
acknowledged  that  the  State  has  this  right,  and  that  it 
is  desirable  the  conditions  should  be  fixt  and  definite. 
Nay,  not  only  has  the  Committee  of  Council  a  right, 
but  an  imperative  duty,  to  demand  such  conditions  as 
shall  seem  best  calculated  for  securing  the  permanent 
efficiency  of  the  schools  to  which  the  money  of  the  State 
is  granted.  They  are  not  doling  out  alms  at  will  from 
their  own  purses,  but  are  responsible  to  the  State  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  discharge  their  trust.  It  is 
strange  how  entirely  this  consideration  has  been  over- 
lookt  in  the  complaints  made  so  loudly  against  them. 
They  have  been  treated  as  though  they  were  acting 
arbitrarily,  instead  of  ministerially.  Now,  though  a 
private  founder  of  a  school  might  be  content  to  leave 
it  under  the  exclusive  controll  of  the  minister  of  the 
Parish,  a  body  responsible  to  Parliament  would  clearly 
be  liable  to  censure,  if  they  did  not  insist  on  some 
better  security  than  that  which  is  dependent  on  the 
chances  of  individual  character.  The  minister's  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  school  is  indeed  paramount  to 
that  of  all  other  persons ;  and  in  the  present  state  of 
public  feeling  we  may  reckon  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  he  will  not  entirely  neglect  the  duties  hereby 
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prescribed  to  him.  But  there  have  been  numbers  of  cases, 
—  and  I  fear  there  are  still  not  a  few, — in  which  the 
pledge  thus  afforded  has  been  forfeited.  Nor  is  it  in 
vidious  to  provide  against  such  a  possibility.  For  what 
nearer  and  dearer  interest  can  there  be,  than  that  of 
a  husband  in  the  welfare  of  his  wife,  or  of  a  father 
in  that  of  his  children  ?  Yet  the  wisdom  of  experience 
has  laid  down  that  their  property  should  be  vested  in 
the  hands  of  Trustees,  lest  the  husband  or  the  father 
should  waste  it. 

Doubtless,  as  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society 
say,  in  their  Letter  of  March  last,  "  it  would  have  been 
a  great  advantage  if  Management-Clauses  could  have  been 
so  framed  as  to  be  adopted  by  general  consent."  Such 
unanimity  however,  which  at  all  times  may  be  deemed 
a  vision  belonging  rather  to  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed 
than  to  the  British  Isles,  would  seem  to  be  wholly  un 
attainable  at  a  time  when  party -spirit  is  running  so 
high  with  regard  to  every  question  affecting  the  Church. 
When  a  matter  of  grave  moment  becomes  the  subject 
of  negociations  between  bodies  representing  coordinate 
powers,  the  only  procedure  from  which  one  can  anticipate 
a  satisfactory  arrangement,  is,  to  consider  what  is  right 
and  fair  and  expedient,  both  generally  and  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  turning  aside 
to  enquire  what  shall  be  done  to  conciliate  this  man's 
prejudices,  and  to  humour  that  man's  caprices.  Hence 
the  proper  aim  of  this  long  negociation  has  been  to 
shape  the  Management -Clauses  in  such  a  manner,  as 
may  seem  fitted  to  answer  their  special  purpose  of 
securing  the  permanent  efficiency  of  our  Schools,  without 
furnishing  ground  for  any  reasonable  objection.  If  they 
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can  be  brought  into  a  form  in  accord  with  reason  and 
justice,  we  may  trust  that  these  excellent  allies  will 
ere  long  silence  clamour  and  quell  prejudice.  May  we 
not  hope  that  this  end  is  no  longer  very  remote  ?  The 
recently  publisht  Volume  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Com 
mittee  of  Council  contains  amended  forms  of  the 
Management-Clauses,  corrected  in  compliance  with  most 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Society,  who  have  shewn  exemplary  care  in 
watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Church,  though 
perhaps  with  too  much  indulgence  to  the  prejudices 
of  its  individual  members.  These  amended  forms,  I 
trust,  will  help  to  remove  whatever  objections  may  have 
been  entertained  by  any  reasonable  person ;  so  that 
we  may  proceed  with  undivided  energies  in  our  great 
work  of  building  up  the  people  of  England  in  all 
useful  and  godly  knowledge,  without  wasting  more 
time  in  quarreling  about  the  materials  out  of  which 
the  edifice  is  to  be  built,  or  the  persons  by  whom  they 
are  to  be  conveyed  (c). 

Another  question,  which,  though  it  had  already  been 
stirred  in  former  years,  has  excited  a  much  greater 
and  more  general  agitation  in  the  last  twelvemonth,  is 
the  proposition  to  alter  the  Law  of  Marriage  by  legal 
izing  a  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister.  In  the  agitation 
on  this  question  I  have  not  felt  called  on  to  take  part; 
nor  have  I  invited  you,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  to  do 
so,  in  the  way  of  petitioning  the  Legislature,  or  other 
wise.  For  it  is  a  question  on  which, — may  I  confess 
it  in  days  when  hardly  anybody  requires  more  than  a 
minimum  of  thought  or  knowledge  to  make  up  his  mind 
on  the  most  diflicult  intellectual  and  moral  problems  ? 
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— I  have  not  seen  my  way  clearly  to  any  satisfactory 
conviction.  It  was  easy  indeed  to  perceive  that  the 
vehemence  and  heat  displayed  in  divers  quarters  during 
the  discussion  were  not  the  qualities  to  facilitate  a 
wise  legislative  decision.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
a  large  part  of  the  arguments  adduced,  even  of  those 
on  which  the  chief  stress  was  laid,  were  utterly 
strengthless  to  support  the  conclusions  rested  upon 
them.  But,  in  a  matter  of  such  great  moral  and  social 
importance,  the  cause  of  truth  must  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  the  injudiciousness  or  intemperance  of 
its  advocates. 

For  instance,  the  main  argument  of  all,  that  which 
has  been  drawn  from  the  injunctions  of  the  Levitical 
Law,  has  seemed  to  me  wholly  untenable  ;  and  that  too, 
without  any  need  of  enquiring  how  far,  and  in  what  parts, 
and  in  what  manner  and  degree,  the  Levitical  Law  is  to 
be  regarded  as  still  binding  upon  Christians,  after  our 
having  been  expressly  releast  from  it  by  the  Apostolic 
Council  at  Jerusalem  (D).  For,  although  it  might  be 
argued  with  much  plausibility  that  the  prohibition  in 
the  16th  verse  of  the  18th  Chapter  of  Leviticus,  in 
which  a  man  is  forbidden  to  marry  his  brother's  wife, 
should  be  extended  to  the  analogous  case  of  a  woman's 
marrying  her  sister's  husband,  if  there  were  no  further 
provision  in  the  Law,  bearing  more  directly  on  the 
latter  case,  yet,  when,  two  verses  afterward,  we  find  a 
special  prohibition  against  a  man's  marrying  his  wife's 
sister,  to  vex  her,  beside  the  other,  in  her  lifetime,  all  the 
rules  of  interpretation  enjoin,  that  the  latter  law,  which 
speaks  expressly  of  the  case  under  consideration,  should 
take  precedence  in  determining  it.  Moreover,  when  a 
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prohibition  is  distinctly  defined  by  a  special  limitation, 
all  rules  of  interpretation  dictate  that,  if  the  limitation 
is  removed,  the  prohibition  loses  its  force.  When  the 
Fourth  Commandment  forbids  our  doing  any  work  on 
the  seventh  day,  even  if  it  did  not  expressly  enjoin 
our  working  on  the  other  six  days,  everybody  would  un 
derstand  that  they  were  not  included  in  the  prohibition. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  law  in  the  18th  verse  of  the 
18th  Chapter  of  Leviticus  enacts,  Thou  shall  not  take  a 
wife  to  her  sister  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  beside 
the  other,  in  her  lifetime,  it  is  plain  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  law  limits  the  prohibition  to  the  lifetime  of  the 
first  wife,  it  does  not  purpose  to  extend  the  prohibition 
beyond  her  death.  Else  the  prohibition  would  have 
been  exprest  generally  and  absolutely.  Had  the  in 
tention  of  the  lawgiver  been  to  prohibit  the  marriage 
of  a  wife's  sister  altogether,  even  human  wisdom  would 
never  have  taken  a  course  so  sure  to  defeat  its  pur 
pose,  as  to  lay  down  a  rule  forbidding  it  solely  in  one 
particular  case  (E). 

Hence  some  of  the  strenuous  champions  of  the  existing 
law  have  tried  to  evade  the  force  of  this  verse,  by  con 
tending  that  it  is  a  Hebraic  mode  of  expressing  that  a 
man  must  not  take  a  second  wife  in  addition  to  the 
first  during  her  lifetime,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
prohibition  of  polygamy.  But  to  this  it  is  sufficient 
to  reply,  that  the  Jews  themselves  did  not  understand 
this  verse  in  such  a  sense :  nor  did  they  conceive  that 
polygamy  was  prohibited  by  the  Law.  On  the  contrary 
not  only  was  polygamy  sanctioned  by  the  unreprehended 
practice  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  down 
ward  ;  but  its  legality  is  expressly  implied  in  the  book  of 
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Deuteronomy,  xxi.  15,  and  in  that  of  Exodus,  xxi. 
10  (F). 

Nor  are  we  to  be  over-ruled  and  fettered  in  the  in 
terpretation  of  a  passage  like  this  by  any  alledged 
consent  of  the  Church.  For  in  the  first  place  there  is 
no  such  consent,  as  may  be  ascertained  without  much 
trouble  (G)  ;  and  even  if  there  were,  surely  we  should 
have  the  fullest  liberty  to  reconsider  the  interpretation, 
and  to  examine  into  its  validity,  more  especially  as  it 
relates  to  a  point  with  regard  to  which  neither  the 
Fathers,  nor  the  early  Councils,  had  the  slightest  advan 
tage  over  us  :  since  it  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  they 
were  guided  in  this  matter  by  any  lost  apostolical 
tradition.  In  fact  Basil's  argument  on  the  subject, 
while  it  recognises  the  true  sense  of  the  18th  verse,  is 
a  mere  attempt  to  evade  its  force,  no  way  more  successful 
than  our  modern  ones  (H).  The  indolent  and  ignorant 
will  indeed  ever  attempt  to  bar  and  forclose  all  en 
quiry,  which  might  disturb  them  in  their  self-complacent 
repose,  by  exclaiming  that  the  point  has  already  been 
settled  for  us,  and  that  our  only  business  is  blindly  to 
follow  certain  imaginary  leaders :  but  the  frequency 
and  loudness  of  such  exclamations,  and  the  mischief 
which  they  bode  to  the  Church,  render  it  still  more 
our  duty  to  stand  fast  in  this  respect  also  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free  (i). 

Thus  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  that,  so  far  is 
Scripture  from  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  a  wife's 
sister  altogether,  the  very  mode  in  which  the  prohibi 
tion  of  such  a  marriage  is  exprest,  with  a  limitation 
to  the  first  wife's  lifetime,  implies  an  allowance  of 
the  marriage  after  her  death. 
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Thus  far,  I  think,  1   can  see   my  way  clearly   on  this 
very  difficult    and   painful    question, — thus  far,    but    no 
further.      The  untenableness  of  the  Scriptural  argument 
seems   to   me  quite  manifest:  but  when  we  look  at  the 
matter    independently    of    that     argument,    as    a    great 
social    and    moral  problem,    in    its    connexion    with    the 
most  intimate    relations  of  family    life,  it    becomes  full 
of  perplexities.     With   regard  to   the   higher  classes  in 
deed,  according  to    our  views    of   the    proprieties  which 
are     to    regulate    the    familiar    intercourse    between    the 
sexes,    the    present     state    of    the     law    may    justly    be 
esteemed  a  great  blessing ;    inasmuch  as  it  enriches   us 
with  a  double    portion    of   that    pure,   passionless    love, 
which  prevails  between  brothers  and  sisters,  by  bringing 
a    wife's   sisters    into    the  selfsame  relation  as    our  own, 
and    enables    the    sister  of   a   deceast  wife  to   undertake 
the  part  of  a  mother  to  her  bereaved  children,  without 
any  violation  of  decorum  ;   which  she  could  not  do,  if  the 
possibility  of  her  marriage  with  her  brother-in-law  were 
not  precluded.     But,  when   we  are    treating  a    question 
by  which   all  classes   are  equally  affected,  we   should  do 
our  utmost   to  divest   ourselves   of   our   aptness   to   look 
at   things  solely   from  our   own   point   of  view :    and  we 
should    examine    the   whole    matter    scrupulously    in    its 
bearings  upon  every  class,  especially  on  the  most  nume 
rous,    whom    in    all    legislation    we    ought     primarily    to 
consider ;    though  the    almost    universal  practice    till    of 
late    years  was   to   take   little,  if  any,  account  of  them. 
Now    with    regard    to    the    middle    and    lower    classes    I 
do   not  feel  qualified  to   pronounce  a  confident  opinion. 
Certain   facts,   implying    that    the    present    state    of    the 
law  has  been   injurious    among    the   middle   classes,    are 
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brought  forward  in  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commission :  but  these  facts  have  been  disputed,  and 
are  hardly  authenticated  sufficiently  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  novel  legislation  on  so  momentous  a  subject. 
That  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  must  needs  be  injurious 
among  the  lower  classes,  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
assuming :  this  is  the  ground  taken  by  the  weightiest 
advocates  for  a  change ;  and  if  it  can  be  made  out 
satisfactorily,  it  ought  to  be  almost  conclusive.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  establish  this  assumption  by  any 
substantial  body  of  determinate  facts  (j). 

It  may  be  argued  indeed,  and  with  much  reason, 
that  we  exceed  the  proper  sphere  of  human  legislation, 
when  we  lay  down  restrictions  in  such  a  matter,  beyond 
those  which  rest  on  some  express  Divine  prohibition, 
or  on  some  manifest  law  of  Nature.  If  this  argument 
is  to  be  rebutted  on  any  grounds  of  social  expediency, 
the  expediency  must  be  evident,  and  must  embrace  all 
classes.  For  to  impose  injurious  restrictions  on  the 
lower  classes,  for  the  sake  of  some  benefits  to  the 
higher,  would  be  an  immoral  tyranny.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  the  bias  of  my  mind  would  incline  strongly 
to  maintain  the  existing  law,  with  its  sanctions  of 
ancient  usage  and  moral  opinion,  and  whereby  we  are 
made  partakers  of  great  blessings,  rather  than  fly  to  others 
which  we  know  not  of,  while  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  mischiefs  of  a  change. 

At  the  present  period  of  the  Session  it  is  clear  that 
the  Bill  must  at  all  events  be  postponed  till  another 
year,  when  it  will  probably  be  brought  forward  again. 
On  such  a  matter  precipitate  legislation  would  be  utterly 
unjustifiable  ;  nor  should  a  change  be  enacted  so  long 
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as  the  moral  feeling  of  the  nation  is  plainly  against  it. 
In  the  mean  time  the  discussion  will  doubtless  be  car 
ried  on.  May  this  be  done  with  the  calmness  and 
gravity  befitting  a  social  and  moral  question  of  such 
deep  moment,  under  all  the  light  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  word  of  God,  and  from  the  manifestations 
of  His  will  in  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  well  as  from  the 
evidence  of  history  and  experience  !  This  may  help  us 
to  the  attainment  of  a  right  conclusion,  toward  which 
we  shall  not  advance  a  step  by  casting  anathemas  on 
such  as  differ  from  us.  Here  also  the  Spirit  will  lead 
us  to  the  truth  :  but  then  we  must  submit  to  be  led, 
and  not  persist  in  following  our  own  prejudices  and 
likings. 

The  two  controversies  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
are  the  only  ones  by  which  our  Church  has  been  much 
disturbed  in  the  last  twelvemonth,  at  least  the  only 
ones  which  have  excited  much  interest  in  this  Diocese 
(K).  When  we  think  of  the  points  on  which  they 
have  turned,  of  the  questions  which  were  at  issue, 
and  then  call  to  mind  what  struggles  and  conflicts, 
even  for  life  or  death,  have  been  waged  by  the  Church 
as  well  as  by  the  State  in  the  chief  nations  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  we  have  indeed  reason  to  lift  up 
our  hearts  in  wondering  adoration  and  praise  to  Him 
who  has  thus  graciously  preserved  us  in  peace  and  tran 
quillity,  while  calamities  of  all  kinds  have  been  rushing, 
like  a  sweeping  flood,  over  the  heads  of  our  neighbours. 
How  long  this  protection  may  be  extended  to  us,  we 
cannot  tell.  Of  this  however  we  may  feel  assured,  that, 
whatever  term  may  be  granted  us,  it  will  not  be 
more  than  we  need  for  the  mighty  task  set  before  us. 
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If  the  Heathens  themselves  could  feel  the  intense  con 
trast  between  the  shortness  of  human  life  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  work  appointed  for  it, — if  they,  whose 
views  were  almost  bounded  to  the  earth,  could  exclaim, 
under  a  depressing  consciousness  of  their  weakness,  Ars 
longa,  vita  brevis, — what  should  be  the  feelings  of  a 
Christian,  whose  vision  has  been  enlarged  to  take  in  an 
infinite  expanse  on  every  side, — who  has  been  brought  to 
discern  the  infinite  depths  of  sin,  whence  mankind  are  to 
be  raised,  and  the  infinite  highths  of  holiness,  whither 
they  are  called  to  ascend, — who  has  learnt  that  his 
labour  is  not  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable,  but  the 
heart  of  man,  his  own  heart  and  the  hearts  of  all  his 
brethren,  by  letting  in  the  purifying  waters  of  the  Gospel 
upon  them, — that  his  vocation  is  not  merely  to  build 
up  a  fair,  harmonious  structure  of  stones,  or  of  colours, 
or  of  words,  but  of  human  hearts  and  souls,  a 
living  structure  to  the  glory  of  God,  a  structure  which 
will  never  be  completed  until  the  whole  race  of  man 
are  gathered  into  it !  Surely  the  Christian,  when  he 
bethinks  himself  of  his  Master's  command,  to  go  into 
all  the  earth,  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
and  to  teach  them  to  observe  all  the  things  that  He 
had  commanded,  —  when  he  considers  the  extent  of  his 
work,  how  all  the  earth  is  to  be  its  basis,  how  every  crea 
ture  is  to  be  gathered  into  it,  and  to  what  perfection  it  is 
to  be  carried,  how  they  are  to  be  taught  to  fulfill  all 
righteousness, — surely  the  Christian  above  all  has  reason 
to  exclaim,  Opus  longum,  vita  brevis.  And  this  cry  would 
be  one  of  overwhelming  despair,  if  he  did  not  also 
know  that  for  this  infinite  work  he  has  an  Almighty 
Helper,  and  moreover  that, — while  the  works  of  other 
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men,  though  they  may  endure  for  centuries,  or  per 
chance  for  millenniums,  must  crumble  away  at  last  and 
perish,  along  with  the  earth,  if  not  much  before, — his 
work,  if  it  be  rightly  wrought,  in  Christ,  through  His 
Spirit,  to  the  glory  of  God,  will  outlast  the  earth,  and 
endure  for  ever. 

Even  with  reference  to  national  greatness  and  pros 
perity,  how  different  is  the  Christian  statesman's  field 
of  labour,  from  that  which  lay  before  the  Heathen ! 
How  it  spreads  around  him,  and  stretches  out  before 
him  !  How  the  objects  of  interest  thicken  and  press  on 
every  side  of  him  !  How  his  aims  are  multiplied,  and  be 
come  nobler  and  grander  !  Instead  of  restricting  his  view 
to  material  wealth  and  prosperity,  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  government,  to  the  upholding  of  the  classes  invested 
with  authority,  to  the  maintenance  and  augmentation  of 
his  country's  honour  and  power  among  her  neighbours, 
he  has  higher  ends  to  embrace,  even  the  moral  condition 
of  the  whole  people,  and  of  every  single  member  of 
it.  The  very  lowest  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  him,  as 
precious  an  object  of  his  interest  and  care,  as  the  highest. 
On  the  other  hand  with  what  fresh  powers  is  he  fur 
nish  t  for  his  otherwise  unapproachable  work,  by  having 
the  help  of  the  Church,  by  being  able  to  call  in  her 
aid  for  the  moral  culture  of  the  people,  her  divine 
sanction  for  all  his  human  ordinances !  It  is,  we  may 
not  doubt  it,  by  the  closer  and  closer  union  of  the 
State  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  that  the  essence 
and  spirit  of  Christian  life  shall  be  diffused  through  the 
whole  body  politic, — it  is  by  the  operation  of  Christian 
wisdom  and  Christian  love,  manifesting  themselves  in  all 
the  institutions  and  ordinances  of  the  State,  in  all  its 
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legislative  and  administrative  measures, — thus,  and  thus 
alone,    is    it,     that    the    State,  in   these    critical    times, 
the    most    critical    in   the  history   of   the   world,   will  be 
able    to    encounter    and    overcome    the    dangers    which 
beset    it    on   every  side,  above  all,   that  deep,   inherent, 
abysmal   danger,  which   lies  within  itself.     All   the  me 
chanical  and  material  means  of  wealth  and  power  have 
multiplied,  and  are  continuing   to  multiply :  the  masses 
of  our   population  are    growing  vaster   every   day ;   and, 
as    they   are    mighty  to    build  up,   so    are    they  no    less 
mighty    to    cast    down :     education    is    increasing    their 
powers,  which  may  be  marshaled  against  order  and  law, 
as  well  as  in  favour   of  them  :  all   the  elements   of  our 
modern  strength  and  greatness,  as  has  been  seen  in  divers 
examples,    may    burst    their   bonds    in    a    moment,    and 
crack  and  split  into   a  wreck  almost   chaotic  :    but  still 
there  is  a  Power  mightier  than  they,  a  power  which  can 
keep  them  in  order,    can  discipline  and    organize  them 
into  a  united,  living  body,  even  that  same  Power  which 
said  in  the  beginning,  Let  there  be  light,  to  the  elements 
in    their   primeval    darkness    and    confusion,    and    which 
separated    them    and    united    them    into    a    harmonious 
universe,    and    which  gave    them    their    laws    that    they 
cannot  pass,  and  which  turned  disorder  into  order,  war 
fare  into  peace,  strife  into  unity.     This  too  is  the  only 
power  in   these   days,  which  can    bring    the    discordant, 
tumultuous    elements   of   national    strength    into    order, 
and   keep    them    in    order.     Outward    force   will   not  do 
so    any  longer.      The    national    consciousness    has    been 
awakened  in  every  people.     All   classes  feel    that    they 
have   rights;  and  this   lesson   they  cannot  be  untaught: 
but     it     may     be      made     a     profitable     lesson     by     the 
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acknowledgement  that  they  have  rights,  if  we  teach 
them  the  corresponding  lesson,  that  they  have  duties. 

It  was  indeed  a  potent  and  awful  truth,  which  was 
uttered  in  the  last  century,  grossly  as  it  was  misappre 
hended  and  perverted,  when  people  began  to  speak  of 
the  Rights  of  Man.  For  every  man  has  rights,  has 
claims  upon  his  neighbours.  God  gave  them  to  him  in 
the  beginning.  Christ  came  to  restore  them  to  him. 
He  restored  them  to  him,  when  He  taught  us  the 
meaning  and  extent  of  the  Law  of  Love.  He  restored 
them  to  him,  when  He  died  on  the  Cross  for  him.  He 
restored  them  to  him,  when  He  called  him  to  be  a 
member  of  His  Church.  Even  he  who  is  destitute  of 
every  social,  of  every  civil,  of  every  political  right,  has 
rights.  His  very  destitution,  his  helplessness  gives  him 
a  higher  claim,  a  higher  right,  upon  Christian  com 
passion  and  help  and  love.  If  there  had  not  been  this 
mighty  truth  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  if  this  truth  had  not  been  so  dismally  forgotten 
for  centuries,  nay,  almost  from  the  first,  in  the  practice 
of  all  states,  and  of  all  classes  of  men,  the  proclamation 
would  not  have  produced  such  a  convulsion.  It  tried 
to  force  its  way  into  the  world  through  the  whirlwind 
and  the  earthquake  and  the  fire,  because  the  still,  small 
voice  of  the  Gospel  had  not  been  heeded.  So  too  will 
it  continue  to  do.  The  whirlwind  and  the  earthquake 
and  the  fire  will  break  forth  again  and  again,  until  the 
still,  small  voice  of  the  Gospel  is  listened  to,  and  be 
comes  the  ruling  voice  in  the  councils  of  nations,  as 
well  as  in  every  individual  heart. 

In  my  Charge  last  year  I  made  some  remarks  to  a 
like  effect,  when  speaking  of  the  revolutionary  Trinity 
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which  at  that  time  was  set  up  on  high  as  the  great  object 
of  worship  to  infatuated  masses  of  men  :  and  I  tried 
to  shew  how  all  those  three  ideas  were  perversions  and 
corruptions  of  great  Christian  truths,  which,  because 
they  had  not  been  uttered  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
during  so  many  centuries  in  the  ears  of  all  people, 
were  forcing  an  utterance  for  themselves  in  violence 
and  crime.  So  is  it  with  the  great  truth  of  the 
Rights  of  Man.  So  are  there  important  truths,  truths 
of  the  deepest  interest  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
which  are  seeking  an  utterance  in  the  wild  extravagances 
of  Socialism  and  Communism.  If  we  do  not  teach  a 
child  to  speak  intelligibly  and  intelligently,  the  spirit 
within  him  will  seek  utterance  in  rude,  uncouth, 
inarticulate  cries.  It  is  the  same  with  nations.  Hence, 
if  there  were  no  higher  constraint,  the  necessity  of  self- 
preservation  would  constrain  us  to  teach  them  the  true 
meaning  of  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  to  teach  them 
what  they  are,  and  what  they  are  called  to  be,  and  to 
train  them  for  those  rights  and  for  that  freedom  which 
Christ  came  to  bring  to  them.  It  may  be  thought  by 
some  that  Communism  and  Socialism,  and  the  other  delu 
sions  of  the  last  year  are  passing  away,  and  that  a  time  of 
quiet  is  coining,  when  things  may  again  go  on  in  the  old 
course.  This  however  cannot  be  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wisht : 
nay,  it  is  to  be  deprecated  above  all  things.  When  a 
spell,  which  has  held  nations  in  subjection,  has  once 
been  broken,  it  cannot  be  renewed  under  the  same 
form.  A  people  who  have  learnt  that  they  have  rights, 
will  not  sink  back  into  torpid  contentment  under  the 
yoke  of  arbitrary  force.  Force  must  no  longer  be 
arbitrary  :  it  must  be  grounded  on  reason  :  its  fitness 
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must  be  recognised  by  those  who  are  to  submit  to  it. 
Else  they  will  throw  up  barricades,  and  keep  it  out : 
and  the  government  that  is  excluded  by  barricades  from 
the  hearts  of  its  people,  cannot  long  subsist.  It  may 
cast  down  one  barricade  by  force ;  but  another  will 
immediately  start  up :  and  though  this  too  be  cast 
down,  another  and  another  and  another  will  still  rise 
up  behind.  There  is  only  one  way  to  cast  them  down 
effectually, — by  the  magic  power  of  Christian  love.  When 
approacht  by  that  power,  the  builders  of  the  barricades 
will  themselves  be  the  foremost  in  demolishing  them. 

What  I  have  been  saying,  though  the  form  of  the 
words  is  taken  from  recent  events  in  other  countries, 
applies  no  less  forcibly  to  England.  For  we  too, 
although  we  have  been  so  graciously  preserved  during 
the  last  year,  are  nevertheless  in  a  very  critical,  a  very 
perilous  condition.  Our  enormous  wealth  itself,  our 
power,  our  material  prosperity  are  themselves  the  ele 
ments  of  our  danger,  and  require  moral  powers  no 
less  mighty  to  keep  them  from  manifesting  their  apt 
ness  to  become  engines  of  destruction.  Hence  the 
business  of  our  Government,  the  business  of  our  Legis 
lature,  the  business  of  our  Church,  the  business  of 
its  ministers,  the  business  of  all  its  members,  is  to -make 
a  right  use  of  the  interval  granted  to  us  by  sowing 
the  seeds  of  peace  and  goodwill :  and  this  can  never 
be  done  effectually,  unless,  both  in  our  individual  and 
in  our  national  capacity,  we  begin  and  end  all  our 
works  by  consecrating  them  to  the  glory  of  God.  So 
far  as  we  may  trace  up  events  to  human,  secondary 
causes,  we  owe  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the 
last  year  to  the  various  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
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during  the  preceding  thirty  years  for  the  good  of  the 
lower  classes,  above  all  to  the  increast  labours  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  improvements  in 
our  National  Education.  Doubtless  too  the  repeal 
of  the  Cornlaws  has  had  much  efficacy :  I  am  not 
speaking  of  it  as  a  measure  of  political  economy,  but 
merely  as  a  boon  conceded  to  the  people,  which  they 
regarded  as  such,  and  which  thus  led  them  to  repose 
confidence  in  the  givers  of  it :  nor  can  one  think 
without  trembling  what  the  consequences  might  have 
been,  if  the  cry  for  cheap  bread  could  have  been  used 
during  the  last  winter  as  an  incentive  to  tumultuous 
discontent.  In  like  manner,  I  have  been  informed  on 
the  best  authority,  the  Bill  for  shortening  the  hours 
of  labour  has  exercised  an  enormous  influence  in  con 
vincing  the  formidable  masses  of  intelligent  artisans  who 
are  congregated  in  our  large  towns,  that  their  rulers 
and  governors  do  really  care  for  them,  and  take  thought 
about  them.  In  the  beautiful  Tale,  which  has  recently 
given  us  such  a  living  picture  of  the  condition  of  our 
great  manufacturing  towns,  this  is  the  truth  set  be 
fore  us  with  admirable  skill,  how  much  the  inevitable 
distresses  occasioned  by  causes  over  which  man  has  no 
controll,  are  aggravated  by  the  separation  of  the  various 
classes  of  society,  by  their  want  of  sympathy  with  each 
other,  by  their  incapacity  of  understanding  each  other, 
— and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  Christian  love  and 
fellowship  would  wellnigh  heal  all  wounds,  and  reconcile 
all  antipathies,  and  unite  those  who  are  now  divided, 
and  make  them  bear  one  another's  burthens.  Nor  is 
this  lesson  without  use  to  us  in  our  agricultural  parishes, 
though  I  trust  we  do  not  need  it  so  much  :  indeed  we 
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should  be  far  more  inexcusable  if  we  did.  This  how 
ever  is  the  great  work  we  have  to  perform,  all  of  us 
in  our  several  ways :  we  have  to  bear  our  part,  in  our 
several  spheres  of  action,  in  uniting  the  English  people 
together  into  one  body,  with  one  animating  soul,  by  the 
bonds  of  Christian  love. 

This  is  a  work  almost  infinite  in  extent,  spreading 
its  ramifications  through  every  form  and  mode  and 
rank  and  region  of  life.  In  all  of  them  it  is  much 
needed,  in  every  rank  and  class ;  yea,  it  is  needed 
more  or  less  in  every  individual  heart.  Of  this  work 
the  most  important  part  is  that  which  falls  to  our  por 
tion,  my  Reverend  Brethren.  For  Christian  love  cannot 
find  place,  except  in  a  heart  that  has  already  been 
brought  to  Christ :  and  this  is  our  special  office.  But 
in  order  that  every  Englishman  may  grow  up  in  heart 
and  mind  a  loyal  and  dutiful  member  of  a  Christian 
nation,  we  have  all  much  to  do,  laymen  as  well  as 
clergymen,  you,  my  friends,  who  are  Churchwardens, 
as  well  as  we,  who  are  especially  called  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  You  too  are  all  called  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
not  indeed  in  the  pulpit,  but  by  your  lives,  in  your 
homes,  among  your  families,  in  your  fields,  among 
your  labourers,  among  your  fellow-farmers,  among  your 
friends.  Let  all  your  words  be  seasoned  with  Christian 
salt.  Lot  all  your  deeds  be  sweetened  by  Christian 
love.  By  your  conduct  in  your  several  parishes,  you 
may  do  much,  not  merely  for  the  upholding  of  order 
and  decency,  but  even  for  morality,  yea,  even  for 
godliness. 

The  task  before  us  is  almost  infinite,  both  in  extent 
and  in  its  multitudinous  ramifications :  but  God  has 
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not  left  us  without  means  for  it.      I   am   not  referring 
merely  to  that  Divine  help,  which  is  always  granted,  in 
one  way  or    other,  to    faithful,  earnest   prayer:    we  are 
also  enrich t  with  human  means,  such  as  are   ever  sent, 
when    God   purposes    to    manifest    Himself  by  working 
some    great   change   in    a   nation.      One    is    continually 
hearing  enumerations  of  the  wonderful  elements  of  our 
wealth,  such  as  have  never  been  paralleled  or  approxi 
mated   to   in  the   whole  history   of   the    world, — enume 
rations  in  which  thousands  and  millions  stand  for  units, 
—  of    our    manufactures,    in    all    their    forms,    of    our 
mechanical  structures,  of  our  exports  and  imports.     But 
are    these    the    highest    elements   of  a    nation's    wealth  ? 
Surely  there  is  another  element  much  higher  and  more 
important    than    all    these,    though   it   is    seldom    taken 
into    account,  one,   of  which    all    these    are    merely   the 
produce  and  effects,  one,  without  which  all  these  would 
be  of  little  worth, — even  our  men,  the  energy,  activity, 
diligence,    perseverance    of    the    English    people.       Our 
men   are   not  the  produce  of  our   material   wealth  ;    but 
our  material  wealth  is  the  produce  of  our  men  ;  though 
in   turn  it  serves  in  divers  ways  to   elicit  and  stimulate 
the    faculties    whereby    it    is    produced.      Nor    is    this 
energy  confined  to  those  who  are  employed  in  accumu 
lating    the    elements   of  material  wealth :    they  who    do 
so,    mostly   accumulate    it    mainly    for   themselves :    and 
he   who    labours   chiefly  for    himself,  has    no    feature  of 
moral  greatness  in  his   character.      Nor    will   such    men 
elevate    a    nation,    but    rather,    unless    there    are    nobler 
spirits  among   their  companions,  degrade  her.     When   a 
nation    however    can    shew   men    who    manifest    similar 
energy  and   activity    and    diligence   and    perseverance  in 
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labouring,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  others,  for  scien 
tific  or  moral  truth,  for  the  melioration  of  their  brethren, 
then  it  is  indeed  rich  in  God's  noblest  earthly  gift. 
These  too  are  the  true  heroes  among  men :  for,  while 
selfishness  debases  every  character,  and  renders,  it  mean 
and  groveling,  in  proportion  as  it  rises  above  selfish 
ness,  does  it  become  noble  and  heroic.  Many  of  you, 
my  Brethren,  must  have  read  with  delight  how  these 
features  of  character  have  been  manifested  of  late  years 
by  Englishmen  in  divers  ways, — by  one,  for  instance, 
in  disinterring  the  ruins  and  monuments  of  the  primeval 
Assyrian  city,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  after 
lying  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  buried  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert, — by  another,  in  redeeming  a  mise 
rable,  opprest  race  from  its  fierce  tyrants  through  the 
mere  influence  of  energy  and  integrity  and  kindness, 
by  means  of  which  he,  a  single,  solitary  man,  has 
subdued  ferocious  and  treacherous  tribes :  and  my  heart 
could  not  but  glow  with  joy  and  thankfulness  when  I 
was  told  a  short  time  since  by  an  intelligent  friend, 
who  has  returned  recently  from  Australia,  and  had 
traveled  through  a  large  part  of  Asia,  that  the  work 
which  has  been  going  on  in  Borneo  with  such  a  rich 
promise  of  blessing,  is  only  a  sample  of  what  is  going 
on  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  under  the  influence  of 
English  energy  and  uprightness.  Surely,  my  Brethren, 
we  have  reason  for  thankfulness,  that  we  live  in  an 
age  when  such  powers  are  given  to  the  sons  of  men, 
and  when  England  is  made  so  mighty  an  instrument  in 
the  civilizing  of  the  barbarians,  as  she  is  also  in  the 
still  more  blessed  work  of  Christianizing  the  Heathens. 
Nor  are  these  powers  and  energies  all  drawn  away  from 
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us  by  the  allurements  to  activity  held  out  by  forein 
countries.  A  number  of  enterprises  and  institutions 
for  the  good  of  our  own  country  have  risen  up  of 
late  years,  and  are  continually  rising  up,  at  home, 
in  various  parts  of  England :  and  the  weaker  sex  too 
has  been  allowed  to  shew  that,  under  the  influence 
of  Christian  grace,  it  can  become  the  stronger  in 
self-devotion. 

The  wants  of  the  nation  are  enormous ;  the  misery 
and  degradation,  moral  and  physical,  which  are  spread 
over  various  parts  of  the  land,  are  appalling.  As  in 
the  vision  of  the  prophet,  who  is  commanded  to  lift 
up  his  eyes  and  look  into  Jerusalem,  so  every  enquiry 
into  the  moral  state  of  England  carried  on  of  late 
years,  whithersoever  it  has  been  directed,  has  only 
served  to  reveal  new  abominations.  At  the  same 
time  however  God  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
send  His  servants  amongst  us,  to  contend  against  these 
abominations ;  and,  vast  and  terrible  as  our  wants  are, 
attempts  have  been  made  with  more  or  less  vigour 
in  divers  quarters  to  relieve  and  remove  them.  Against 
one  of  our  main  wants,  the  deplorable  ignorance  of 
the  Lower  Classes,  the  Church  has  now  been  contending, 
with  gradually  increasing  earnestness  and  energy,  and 
with  a  growing  appreciation  of  her  right  objects 
and  aims,  for  more  than  thirty  years :  and  she  will 
be  enabled  to  do  so  with  ampler  means  and  more 
hopeful  prospects  through  the  help  of  the  State,  if 
she  does  not  allow  her  means  to  be  curtailed,  and  her 
prospects  to  be  blighted,  by  idle  jealousies  and  suspicions. 
Another  want,  which  has  been  deeply  felt  for  several 
years,  is  that  of  a  better  education  for  the  Middle  Classes, 
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for  whom  the  Church  has  never  provided  adequately, 
in  part  by  reason  of  their  immense  increase  subsequent 
to  the  period  of  her  productiveness  in  the  way  of  insti 
tutions  :  and,  while  this  increase  has  been  going  on, 
several  causes  have  combined  to  restrict  our  Universities 
and  Public  Schools  almost  entirely  to  the  various  sec 
tions  of  the  higher  classes.  This  want  has  several  times 
formed  a  matter  of  discussion  at  the  Meetings  of  our 
Diocesan  Association ;  and  strong  wishes  have  been  ex- 
prest  that  something  could  be  done  to  relieve  it. 
We  have  even  appointed  a  Committee  to  ascertain 
whether  we  could  not  make  a  beginning,  by  establishing 
some  sort  of  school  for  the  Middle  Classes  in  connexion 
with  the  Church,  and  under  her  immediate  sanction. 
But  the  want  of  means,  which  checks  our  Association 
in  so  many  ways,  has  hitherto  prevented  our  doing  any 
thing  for  this  end :  nor  did  it  appear  likely  that  we 
should  be  able  to  obtain  special  subscriptions  for  the 
education  of  a  class,  who,  it  might  be  urged,  ought 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  their  own  education.  Indeed 
this  seems  to  be  a  work  in  which  an  individual  would 
be  likelier  to  succeed  than  an  association  ;  as  in  truth 
almost  all  the  great  works  wrought  upon  earth  have 
been  wrought  by  individual  energy,  or  rather  by  the 
grace  of  God  stirring  in  some  man  especially  set  apart 
and  consecrated,  as  a  Nazarite,  for  the  task.  Hence 
it  is  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  thankfulness  that  I 
have  hailed  the  beginning  of  such  an  undertaking, 
entered  upon  with  a  full  appreciation  both  of  its  im 
portance  and  of  its  difficulties,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
an  assurance  that  in  these  days,  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
every  difficulty  may  be  conquered,  under  God's  blessing, 
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by  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love.  I  am  thankful  that 
our  Diocese  has  given  birth  to  such  an  undertaking : 
I  will  not  say,  our  Archdeaconry :  for,  though  Shoreham 
is  within  our  limits,  it  is  just  on  the  borders  ;  and  the 
work  may  thus  be  esteemed  common  to  the  two  Arch 
deaconries,  as  it  richly  deserves  the  cordial,  loving- 
support  of  both,  nay,  of  every  one  who  wishes  well  to 
the  English  nation  and  Church.  The  projector  of  this 
institution  does  not  confine  his  views  to  our  Diocese ; 
but,  as  the  want  which  he  wishes  to  remedy  spreads 
over  the  whole  of  England,  his  desire  and  purpose  is, 
that,  under  God's  blessing,  similar  institutions  should 
be  establisht  in  all  parts  of  England  (L). 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  impracticable.  How  can 
we  dare  to  pronounce  that  it  is  so  ?  It  is  by  attempting 
what  seems  to  be  impracticable,  that  we  extend  the 
sphere  of  the  practicable.  Shall  we  be  content  to  leave 
our  civil  engineers  in  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the 
honour  of  achieving  what  a  few  years  since  would  have 
been  deemed  physical  impossibilities  ?  Surely  a  like 
privilege  is  granted  to  those  who  act  in  faith,  with  the 
assurance  of  God's  help,  in  the  moral  world.  When 
Augustin  came  to  England,  when  Boniface  went  to 
Germany,  when  the  Apostles  entered  on  the  Divine 
mission  which  they  received  upon  the  Mount  of  the 
Ascension,  they  all  set  themselves  to  accomplish  what 
the  natural  understanding  pronounced  to  be  impossible. 
But  Faith  recks  not  of  possibilities  and  impossibilities ; 
for  it  knows  who  has  declared  that  nothing  shall  be 
impossible  to  it.  In  the  present  instance,  if  we  could 
awaken  a  general  conviction  of  the  urgent  need  of  a 
better  scheme  of  education  for  the  Middle  Classes,  and 
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if  this  conviction  were  followed  by  a  general  desire  to 
carry  it  into  act,  the  work  would  not  merely  be  possible, 
but  easy. 

According  to  the  best  judgement  which  I  have  had 
the  means  of  forming  on  the  management  of  the  College 
at  Shoreham,  it  appears  to  be  excellently  conducted, 
with  an  attention  to  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of 
the  pupils  such  as  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  other  schools. 
Indeed  the  staff  of  masters,  which  is  framed  on  a  scale 
of  an  ordained  clergyman  for  every  five  and  twenty 
boys,  and  which  at  present  exceeds  that  ratio,  supplies 
the  means  of  exercising  a  personal  superintendence  and 
influence  on  each  several  boy  scarcely  possible  else 
where.  Of  course  in  this,  as  in  other  institutions, 
practice  may  be  expected  to  suggest  divers  improve 
ments  :  but  even  as  it  now  is,  when  I  consider  the  grand 
object  it  has  in  view,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
undertaken,  when  I  look  to  the  evils  it  is  so  well  fitted 
to  remedy,  and  to  the  blessings  which  may  without 
presumption  be  hoped  from  it,  I  cannot  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  earnestly  to  your  hearty  encoumgement 
and  support. 

Here  let  me  add  a  remark,  which  the  calamitous 
prevalence  of  party-spirit  in  our  Church  seems  to  call 
for.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  alarmed,  my  Reve 
rend  Brethren,  if  you  see  certain  names,  which  you 
may  be  accustomed  to  regard  with  suspicion,  among 
the  strenuous  supporters  of  the  Shoreham  School.  The 
object  of  that  Institution  is  admirable,  and  of  paramount 
importance.  There  is  no  greater  want  at  this  day  in 
England  than  that  of  a  good  education,  a  good  secular, 
and  a  good  moral  and  religious  education,  for  the  Middle 
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Classes,  an  education  whereby  they  may  be  trained  to 
be  loyal  and  dutiful  and  useful  members,  both  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Church.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  persons,  who  are  always  active  in  pro 
moting  every  good  work,  and  who  feel  the  urgent  need 
of  this,  should  come  forward  among  the  foremost  to 
aid  it.  Surely  too  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from 
the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  it.  But  the  work  is  not 
a  party-work ;  nor  has  it  been  undertaken  with  any 
thing  of  a  party-spirit.  It  is  a  work  in  which  all  parties 
ought  to  unite  cordially  and  zealously.  It  is  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  precious  in  the  sight  of  every  one 
who  desires  the  good  of  the  English  nation  and  Church. 
Alas,  that  in  these  days  this  should  be  no  security 
against  its  being  eyed  with  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
against  its  becoming  an  object  of  virulent  abuse,  or  even 
of  persecution !  as  we  have  seen  in  such  a  deplorable  ex 
ample,  in  which  neither  purity  and  holiness  of  life,  nor 
an  entire  self-devotion  to  a  work  of  love  toward  those 
who  were  perishing  in  the  most  abject  moral  degrada 
tion,  could  preserve  a  weak,  helpless  woman  from  the 
rancorous  assaults  of  party-spirit. 

This  is  the  misery  and  the  curse  of  our  Church. 
Divide  et  impera, — as  I  have  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  as  one  has  almost  daily  calls  to  repeat, — is  ever 
Satan's  favorite  maxim :  and  it  is  by  exciting  intermi 
nable  divisions  amongst  us,  that  he  retains  his  empire 
in  England,  and  prevents  our  overthrowing  it.  O,  if 
we  could  but  unite  with  *all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus, 
with  all  who  are  zealous  for  His  honour,  with  all 
who  desire  to  forward  His  great  and  blessed  work  in 
the  redemption  and  salvation  of  His  people,  if  we 
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would  join  with  them  heart  and  hand  in  fighting  against 
Satan  by  every  good  work  whereby  his  empire  can  be 
shaken, — assuredly,  under  God's  blessing,  and  with  His 
strength,  we  should  shake  it:  yea,  in  time  we  should 
overthrow  it ;  we  should  cast  his  throne  to  the  ground. 
Were  a  forein  army  invading  our  country,  and  were 
we  called  to  repell  them,  should  we  stop  to  enquire 
whether  he  who  called  us  were  a  Whig  or  a  Tory, 
whether  our  fellow-soldiers  were  to  be  Conservatives 
or  Liberals  ?  and,  if  we  found  that  they  were  not  all 
of  our  own  party,  should  we  refuse  to  fight  by  their 
side  ?  Nay,  should  we  not  richly  deserve  to  be  shot, 
if  we  abandoned  our  post  for  any  reason  of  this  sort  ? 
Would  not  Whigs  and  Tories,  Conservatives  and  Liberals, 
all  join  in  the  one  all-important  work  of  driving  out 
the  invader  ?  So  ought  all  Christ's  servants  and  soldiers 
to  unite  in  the  warfare  against  Satan,  in  whatever  way 
it  is  to  be  carried  on.  We  are  to  fight  against  Satan, 
and  not  against  each  other,  which  in  fact  is  fighting  for 
him,  and  against  Christ.  This  is  one  of  the  terrible 
mischiefs  of  our  party  nicknames.  They  make  us  fancy 
that  we  are  at  variance  with  our  brethren,  even  when 
we  have  the  selfsame  purpose,  the  selfsame  end  in 
view ;  and  the  arch  -  deceiver  beguiles  us,  like  the 
French  and  Austrian  armies  at  the  siege  of  Angiers, 
"  to  shoot  into  each  other's  mouth."  O,  my  Brethren, 
that  we  might  but  cast  away  these  nicknames,  and 
look  at  our  brethren,  each  one  of  them,  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  according  to  their  own  conduct,  not 
according  to  the  party  we  suppose  them  to  belong  to, 
that  we  might  look  at  the  work  they  are  engaged  in, 
according  to  its  manifest  purpose,  and  might  help  them 
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heartily  whenever  that  work  is  a  good  one,  a  work  plainly 
designed  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  His 
people.  Surely  we  may  do  this  without  any  improper 
compromise  of  our  own  principles.  The  Whig  and  the 
Tory,  who  fight  side  by  side  in  the  same  regiment,  may 
each  retain  whatever  is  true  and  valuable  in  their  own 
peculiar  views,  which  they  may  afterward  do  their  best 
to  carry  out :  they  have  only  to  discard  their  animosities 
and  their  jealousies,  which  they  are  much  better  without. 
Else,  in  sacrificing  their  country  for  the  sake  of  their 
party,  they  are  traitors  to  both,  and  sacrifice  their 
party  too.  In  like  manner  should  we  be  much  bet 
ter  without  our  jealousies  and  animosities ;  unless 
indeed,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case  with  those  who  take 
the  most  violent  part  in  religious  controversies,  these 
are  all  that  we  have.  Yea,  even  those  who  have  no 
thing  else,  would  still  be  better,  if  they  were  rid 
of  these  racking  mischiefs.  Better  for  them  to  fall 
back  into  their  native  insignificance,  than  to  be  raised 
out  of  it  by  flaring  up  for  a  moment,  like  a  fire  among 
the  thorns. 

There  is  a  vast  need  of  institutions  at  this  time  in 
England,  for  all  manner  of  purposes,  for  all  the  works 
of  Christian  love,  in  proportion  as  those  works  have 
brancht  out,  through  the  manifold  ingenuity  of  man, 
in  various  directions.  We  have  a  great  many  already; 
fresh  ones  are  springing  up  every  year.  As  soon  as 
thoughtful  benevolence  discovers  a  new  want,  attempts 
are  made  to  relieve  it.  Can  it  be  desirable  that  each 
of  these  institutions  should  have  a  party  colour  ?  that 
there  should  be  one  belonging  to  one  party  in  our 
Church,  and  another  to  the  opposite  ?  Is  not  this  the 
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sure  method  of  embittering  and  perpetuating  opposition, 
by  carrying  it  into  all  the  relations  of  social  life  ?  Nay, 
would  it  not  be  necessary  to  extend  the  subdivision  still 
further  ?  Should  not  each  branch  of  each  party  have 
its  own  separate  institution  ?  Or,  seeing  that  every  one 
has  certain  individual  peculiarities  of  opinion,  whereby 
he  is  distinguish!  from  all  others,  the  euthanasia  of  this 
system  would  be  for  every  single  man  in  England  to 
establish  a  series  of  charitable  institutions,  in  which  he 
should  be  ready  to  confer  all  good  on  all  such  as  agreed 
with  him,  but  to  which  no  one  would  come,  because 
there  was  nobody  who  had  not  some  difference  to  keep 
him  away.  It  was  not  by  stickling,  each  for  his  own 
separate  opinions,  that  the  Apostolic  Council  at  Jeru 
salem  pacified  the  first  controversies  in  the  Church,  and 
prepared  themselves  for  their  mighty  work  of  bringing 
the  world  to  Christ,  but  by  giving  each  other  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  by  adhering  to  that  which  was 
morally  essential,  while  diversity  and  freedom  in  lesser 
things  were  fully  allowed.  In  fact,  by  refraining  from 
supporting  institutions  establisht  for  a  godly  purpose, 
because  they  are  supported  by  the  members  of  an 
opposite  party,  we  do  all  we  can  to  give  them  the 
very  bias  we  complain  of  ;  whereas,  if  we  took  part  in 
them  heartily,  we  should  correct  that  bias.  In  this 
manner  is  the  whole  work  of  the  world  carried  on,  not 
by  single  forces,  but  by  manifold  combinations  of  oppo 
site  forces.  Nor  does  harmony  arise  from  the  incessant 
repetition  of  a  single  note,  but  from  the  union  of  divers 
notes. 

I   have  spoken   thus   strongly  on  this  point,  though  I 
have   often  spoken   on   it  before,  because  it   is  by   these 
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miserable  and  hateful  divisions  that  God's  work  upon 
earth,  the  work  for  which  Christ  came  down,  and  lived 
in  the  form  of  a  Man,  and  died  on  the  Cross,  has  been 
hindered  age  after  age.  Through  them  the  Church  has 
been  rent  in  pieces,  and  has  become  an  object  of  reproach 
and  scorn  to  the  unbeliever  and  the  Heathen.  Through 
them  that  holy  Body,  which  the  soldiers  would  not  break, 
and  the  unbroken  integrity  of  which  was  of  such  deep 
meaning  as  to  have  been  typified  for  a  millennium  and 
a  half  in  the  Paschal  Lamb,  has  been  broken  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  as  though  it  were  the  body  of  Dagon. 
Through  them  the  saints  have  been  persecuted,  and 
their  labours  have  been  baffled.  Through  them  Satan 
is  upheld  from  age  to  age  on  his  tottering  throne. 
Nor  have  these  hindrances  often  been  more  powerful, 
and  more  mischievous,  than  at  this  day  in  England, 
fostered  and  stimulated  as  they  ever  are  by  our  reli 
gious  newspapers,  which  draw  their  bloated  life  from 
feeding  on  the  morbid  humours  in  the  Church,  and 
which  therefore  are  ever  busy  in  fomenting  and 
exasperating  them  (M). 

After  I  have  detained  you  so  long,  you  will  not 
desire  that  I  should  protract  my  Charge  still  more  by 
talking  about  the  ordinary  parochial  duties  of  the 
Churchwardens.  Of  these  I  have  spoken  frequently  on 
former  occasions ;  and  the  remarks  which  I  made  then 
are,  most  of  them,  applicable  still.  The  restorations 
and  improvements  which  I  recommended  in  my  earliest 
Charges,  are  still  needed  more  or  less,  in  many  of  our 
Churches,  though  several  of  them  have  been  gradually 
effected  in  some.  This  reformation  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  last  year  in  several  parishes  with  a  very 
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commendable  spirit.  The  greatest  work  of  the  last  year 
in  the  way  of  church-building  has  been  the  opening 
of  the  beautiful  and  noble  church  of  St  Paul  at 
Brighton,  the  architect  of  which  has  shewn  that  he 
has  been  thoroughly  animated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
great  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Valuable  improve 
ments  have  recently  been  effected  in  the  parishes 
of  Balcombe  and  Catsfield,  where  the  churches 
have  been  in  great  part  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale. 
From  both  these  churches  the  nuisance  of  pews  has 
been  in  great  part  removed,  from  the  latter  entirely; 
and  the  congregations  assembled  in  them  are  no  longer 
broken  up  into  knots,  but  have  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  single  body.  The  same  change,  I  understand,  is 
shortly  to  take  place  in  the  fine  church  of  Icklesham, 
in  which  many  improvements  have  already  been  made. 
So,  I  trust,  will  it  at  Winchelsea,  where  important 
works  have  been  undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  the 
church,  wcllnigh  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  in 
the  Archdeaconry.  The  beautiful  little  church  of 
Bishopstone,  which  is  quite  an  architectural  gem,  but 
which  was  grievously  disfigured  by  all  manner  of  in- 
cumbrances,  has  also  been  restored.  The  church  of 
Lindfield,  that  of  Framfield,  that  of  Warbleton,  and 
that  of  Jevington,  have  also  been  greatly  improved. 
Thus  a  better  spirit  has  been  spreading  from  parish  to 
parish :  most  of  the  worst  abuses  have  been  removed : 
and  ere  long,  I  trust,  no  house  of  God  will  be  left  in 
this  Archdeaconry,  the  aspect  of  which  will  not  betoken 
that  it  is  regarded  with  reverence  and  love  by  the 
people.  From  my  not  dwelling  more  on  these  points, 
you  will  not  infer,  I  hope,  my  friends,  that  it  is  less 
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desirable  now  that  you  should  attend  to  them,  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago, —  excepting  so  far  as  the  works, 
which  were  then  most  needed,  may  already  have  been 
accomplisht, — or  that,  because  I  have  been  exhorting 
you  to  the  fulfilment  of  higher  and  more  important 
duties,  you  may  therefore  deem  that  you  have  an 
exemption,  at  least  for  the  time,  from  the  lower  and 
less  important.  On  the  contrary  it  is  commonly  found 
that  they  who  are  the  most  active  and  faithful  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  highest  duties,  are  also  active  and 
faithful  in  due  measure  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  lowest ; 
as  conversely  they  who  are  faithful  in  the  lowest,  are 
mostly  so  in  the  highest.  It  implies  a  morbid  vision 
in  the  eye  of  conscience,  when  it  can  only  discern  large 
objects,  and  has  no  sight  for  small  ones. 

There  is  one  subject  however  on  which  I  must  say 
a  word,  before  I  conclude.  I  have  been  speaking  of  a 
number  of  moral  evils,  against  which  we  have  to  con 
tend  ;  and  it  has  appeared  that  the  only  effectual  mode 
of  contending  against  them  is  with  the  manifold  weapons 
of  Christian  love.  In  like  manner,  you  all  know,  a 
terrible  physical  evil  is  now  spreading  destructively 
through  various  parts  of  England,  and  is  even  said  to 
have  invaded  our  own  county.  At  all  events  we  must 
not  expect  to  escape  its  attacks.  In  every  village  we 
may  be  exposed  to  them  :  and  we  are  the  more  likely 
to  be  so  from  having  such  a  long  line  of  sea-coast, 
which  has  been  remarkt  to  be  especially  visited  by 
its  ravages.  It  is  a  disease  too,  against  which  medical 
skill  has  been  more  than  usually  powerless.  Yet  here 
also  infinite  good  may  be  wrought  by  the  same  remedy, 
wherewith  alone  we  can  encounter  all  other  evils 
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successfully,  by  Christian  faith  and  love.  In  this 
mode  of  resisting  it  we  may  all  bear  part  along  with 
the  physician,  each  of  us  in  our  several  parishes, 
ministers  and  churchwardens,  clergymen  and  laymen. 
Let  us  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  by  increast 
diligence  in  exercising  all  the  offices  of  Christian  love 
toward  all  classes  of  our  brethren.  It  is  well  known 
how  sickness,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  is  often  con 
verted  into  a  special  means  of  grace.  In  like  manner, 
through  the  transmuting  power  of  Christian  love,  as 
the  most  precious  fruit  of  human  nature  regenerated 
through  Christ's  Incarnation  and  Passion,  may  this 
deadly  pestilence  be  converted  into  a  great  national 
blessing.  It  may  become  a  warning  to  many  to  forsake 
their  sins :  it  may  lead  many  to  a  more  earnest  repent 
ance  :  it  may  move  many  to  turn  with  greater  entireness 
of  heart  to  God.  So  too  may  it  be  the  means  of  soften 
ing  the  hearts  of  many  toward  their  brethren  :  it  may 
render  many  more  active  in  ministering  to  them :  and 
in  this  manner,  by  manifesting  Christian  love  toward 
the  helpless  and  needy,  shall  we  win  a  rich  harvest 
of  love  in  return.  Hereby,  if  we  make  a  right  use 
of  tliis  calamity,  we  may  be  enabled  to  counteract  the 
numerous  causes  of  division  which  have  arisen  out  of 
the  eager  pursuit  of  outward  wealth,  fostered  by  the 
selfish  maxims  of  an  antichristian  Political  Economy ; 
and  in  spite  of  Satan,  in  spite  of  man,  the  hearts 
of  the  English  people  may  be  drawn  together. 

Thus,  wrhithersoever  we  look,  whether  on  the  light, 
or  on  the  darkness,  whether  on  our  national  prosperity, 
or  on  our  national  distresses,  whether  on  the  miseries 
and  helplessness  of  our  brethren,  or  on  the  grace  and 
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lovingkindness  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  Him 
who  vouchsafed  to  become  our  Brother,  we  seem  to 
hear  a  multitude  of  voices,  crying  ,to  us  in  various 
tones,  in  the  words  of  the  dying  Apostle  of  Love, 
Little  children,  love  one  another. 


NOTES. 


NOTE  A  :  p.  8. 

THIS   is    the    light    in    which    the    question    was    put    on    the 
hustings,  when   Baron  Rothschild  was   reelected  member  for  the 
City    of  London    in    July    last.     Much  vehement    and   effective 
declamation   was  employed   in   urging    the  electors    "to   contend 
against  the  last  remnant  of  religious   persecution,"  and  for   the 
immortal  truth,  that  conscience   should  be  free,  that  man's  re 
lations   toward  the  Supreme   Being  shall  be  a  thing  apart  from 
all   human    interference,    that    religious    persecution    shall    cease 
for   ever.     It    is    thus,    by    political    scarecrows,    by   phantoms 
drest  out  in  grand,  flaunting  generalities,  that  senates  and  popular 
assemblies  are  beguiled.     People  like  to  believe  that  they  are  the 
champions   of  some  great   principle,   especially  when  it  does  not 
cost   them    so    much  as  a  moment's  thought.     Nay,   even  Lord 
John  Russell,  when  he  brought  forward  his  Bill  on  the  19th  of 
last    February,  appears,   according   to   the   report    in   the   Times, 
to  have  rested  his  cause  on  this  sole   argument,   that  the  non- 
admission  of  the  Jews  into  the  Legislature  is  "  a  pure  and  un 
mitigated  act  of  persecution, — of  the  same  nature  as  the  violent 
persecutions  which  in  former  days  were   carried   on  by  the  fagot 
and  the  axe."     When  a  minister  is  lying  under  such  an  extra 
ordinary   delusion,    it    is  not   to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
be    desirous   of  completing   the  work,   to    which   he  has  devoted 
so    much   of  his   life.     May  we  not  hope  however,   that,   where 
the   fallacy  is  so   gross  and  palpable,  somebody  will  arise  in  our 
Parliament  with  sufficient  clearness  of  thought  to  scatter  it,  and 
to  preserve  us  from  the  evils  with  which  it  threatens  us  ? 
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NoiEB:  p.  21. 

The  sad  accounts  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Meeting  in  June, 
which  I  have  heard  from  a  number  of  persons  present  at  it, 
are  confirmed  in  all  essential  features  by  the  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  Guardian.  That  Journal,  the  chief  organ  of  the 
party  which  has  so  long  been  carrying  on  an  unremitting  warfare 
against  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  a  sort  of  apology 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Meeting,  says  :  "As  the  majority  was 
overpowering,  so  their  feelings  were  strong  and  keen.  Their 
mind  was  made  up.  They  came  to  express  their  deep  and 
firm  conviction ;  and  they  did  express  it  unmistakably.  Sir 
Thomas  A  eland's  good  humour  and  acuteness,  Lord  Harrowby's 
noble  bearing,  high  tone,  and  debating  tact,  Mr  Puller's  legal 
argument, — all  fell  powerless  upon  the  meeting;  indeed,  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  heard  at  all.  No  personal  disrespect 
was  intended.  The  very  notion  of  a  set  of  gentlemen  treating 
such  men  as  Sir  Thomas  Acland  and  Lord  Harrowby .  disre 
spectfully  is  of  course  absurd.  But  the  majority  of  the  meeting 
had  thought  and  read  about  the  subject  of  it  for  two  whole  years  ; 
and  they  longed  to  express  their  thoughts  in  voting.  They  were 
prevented  from  voting  last  year ;  they  were  all  the  more  eager 
for  it  this. — And  surely  it  is  unreasonable  to  complain  if  a  large 
body  of  educated  gentlemen,  with  strong  convictions  on  a  most 
important  subject,  the  result  of  years  of  deliberations,  were  some 
what  impatient  of  anything  or  anybody  who  delayed  them  from 
expressing  what  they  so  deeply  felt."  Now  such  impatience, 
it  has  usually  been  deemed,  is  by  no  means  symptomatic  of  strong, 
deep,  deliberately  formed  convictions,  but  much  rather  of  blind, 
hasty,  angry  prejudices  ;  and  therefore  it  has  mostly  been  found 
the  characteristic  of  a  mob,  which  cares  little  for  logical,  if  it 
can  muster  numerical  force.  Nor  is  this  common  opinion  refuted 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  multitude  who  cried  "  with  one  voice 
about  the  space  of  two  hours,  Great  is  Diaua  of  the  Ephesiam  /" 
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It  is  true,  one  is  a  good  deal  surprised  to  hear  "  of  a  set  of 
gentlemen  treating  such  men  as  Sir  Thomas  Acland  and  Lord 
Harrowby  disrespectfully."  But  it  has  often  been  seen  that  a 
multitude,  even  when  it  is  made  up  of  persons  who  on  ordinary 
occasions  may  deserve  the  name  of  gentlemen,  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  mob. 


NOTE  C  :  p.  26. 

The  hopes  exprest  in  the  Charge  have  been  baffled  ;  so  far 
at  least,  that  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society,  in  their 
recent  letter  of  the  llth  of  December,  have  broken  off  the  cor 
respondence  with  the  Committee  of  Council  on  the  subject  of 
the  Management- Clauses.  The  only  reason  assigned  for  this  act 
is  ""  the  resolution  finally  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
to  exclude  from  all  share  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  education 
those  Church-Schools,  the  promoters  of  which  are  unwilling  to 
constitute  their  Trust-deeds  on  the  model  prescribed  by  their  Lord 
ships."  Hereby  the  whole  negociation,  which  has  been  carried 
on  by  a  continual  interchange  of  epistles  for  more  than  three 
years  and  a  half,  since  the  12th  of  May  1846,  is  entirely  stulti 
fied.  For  the  aim  of  that  negociation  has  been  to  frame  the 
Clauses  in  such  a  manner  as  that  no  member  of  the  Church 
should  have  any  reasonable  ground  for  objecting  to  them.  The 
Committee  of  Council  have  shewn  a  very  conciliatory  spirit  in 
altering  and  modifying  the  Clauses  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  National  Society,  as  far  as  they  felt  justified  in  doing  so  : 
but  from  the  first,  and  throughout,  they  have  declared  that  they 
deemed  it  indispensable  to  require  the  adoption  of  some  deter 
minate  Trust-deeds,  with  Clauses  to  secure  the  permanent  ef 
ficiency  of  the  Schools.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Com 
mittee  of  the  National  Society  in  the  first  instance  urged  their 
desire  that  "  the  promoters  of  education  throughout  the  country 
should  have  the  same  liberty  of  choice  as  to  the  constitution 
of  their  schools,  which  had  hitherto  been  conceded  to  them," 
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yet,  after  their  recognition  in  their  letter  of  July  1848,  referred 
to  in  the  Charge,  "  that  the  State,  in  giving  assistance,  has  a 
right  to  demand  ample  security  for  the  efficient  management 
of  schools,"  and  "  that  the  conditions  on  which  the  Parliamentary 
grants  are  made  should  be  fixt  and  definite,"  surely  the  Com 
mittee  of  Council  were  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  nego- 
ciation  was  thenceforward  to  proceed  upon  this  basis,  namely, 
that  the  Clauses,  when  all  reasonable  objections  to  them  were 
removed,  should  be  regarded  as  obligatory  on  all  receivers  of  a 
Parliamentary  grant. 

That  the  Committee  of  Council  were  justified  in  requiring 
proper  Management-clauses,  nay,  were  bound  in  duty  to  insist 
on  them,  I  have  argued  in  my  last  year's  Charge,  as  well  as 
in  this  :  and  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society  themselves 
here  acknowledge  it.  The  same  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  by 
the  statement  which  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  in  his  recent  Charge 
on  National  Education  (p.  12),  gives  of  the  results  from  the 
original  practice  of  the  National  Society  to  avoid  interference 
with  the  constitution  of  Schools.  "  The  result  (he  says)  is,  that 
nearly  all  the  older  National  Schools  have  School-committees, 
which,  I  regret  to  add,  are  often  impracticably  large,  and  in  the 
mode  of  their  election  too  democratical.  Nor  was  proper  care 
always  taken  to  uphold  the  influence  of  the  parochial  clergyman. 
Many  points  were  overlook!,  which  ought  to  have  been  provided 
for.  Sometimes  the  Trust-deed  contained  no  provision  that  the 
School  should  be  in  union  with  the  National  Society;  nor  that 
the  clergyman  should  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  managers  ; 
nor  that  the  managers  themselves,  nor  the  subscribers  who  elected 
them,  nor  even  any  of  the  teachers  employed,  should  be  members 
of  the  Church ;  nor  that  an  appeal  on  any  disputed  point  should 
be  made  to  any  tribunal ;  nor  even  to  the  Bishop  in  respect  to 
religious  instruction.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  all  these 
particulars  were  overlookt  in  every  case ;  but  many  of  them 
were  frequently  past  over  :  and  I  suspect  that  there  are  very 
few  Trust-deeds  of  some  years  standing,  in  which  all  these  par 
ticulars  were  attended  to. — It  has  been  said  that  the  evils  arising 
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from  the  inexperience  of  parties  in  the  country  have  gone  still 
further,  and  that  some  schools  have  actually  been  lost  to  the  Church 
by  falling  into  the  hands  of  Dissenting  managers  and  trustees. 
But,  after  frequent  enquiry  during  eight  years,  I  have  discovered 
scarcely  any  cases  of  this  description  ;  and  in  one  or  two  the 
School  supposed  to  have  been  lost  has  been  afterward  regained." 
Still,  however  few  these  cases  may  have  been,  they  prove  that 
the  neglect  to  frame  proper  Trust-deeds  left  an  opening  even 
for  this  perversion  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  School :  and 
when  we  remember  what  ample  opportunities  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 
in  his  office  of  Secretary  to  the  National  Society,  had  for  the 
fullest  information  on  this  matter,  his  statement  surely  proves 
that  the  continuance  of  such  neglect,  after  its  evil  consequences 
have  thus  been  pointed  out,  would  be  very  reprehensible. 

Nor  can  one  well  see  on  what  ground  of  principle  the  Com 
mittee  of  the  National  Society  deem  themselves  justified  in 
requiring  that  the  Committee  of  Council  should  dispense  their 
grants  of  public  money,  without  demanding  any  security  for  their 
being  properly  applied  to  effect  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
granted.  They  themselves,  in  voting  their  own  grants,  have 
always  demanded  that  the  applicants  should  bind  themselves 
to  adhere  to  their  Terms  of  Union  :  and  in  this  very  letter, 
in  which  they  complain  that  they  cannot  cooperate  with  the 
Committee  of  Council,  because,  in  so  doing,  they  "  must  be 
prepared  to  set  aside  the  general  principle  of  local  freedom," 
they  declare,  in  the  next  sentence,  that  "  they  shall  continue 
to  vote  grants  according  to  their  charter,"  provided  the  promoters 
of  schools  "  constitute  their  schools  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  Society's  Terms  of  Union."  Their  acting  thus  has  never 
to  my  knowledge  been  found  fault  with  :  indeed  it  is  the  only 
rational  course  on  which  they  could  have  proceeded.  As  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  says  in  his  Charge  for  1848  (p.  14),  "  Those 
who  require  that  all  parties  should  be  allowed  to  claim  a  share 
in  the  public  money,  and  at  the  same  time  to  constitute  their 
schools  according  to  their  individual  fancies, — take  up  a  ground 
incapable  of  being  maintained  in  dispassionate  argument."  The 
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only  question  for  a  reasonable  man  must  needs  be,  not  whether 
there  should  be  any  conditions  at  all  attacht  to  such  grants, 
but  whether  the  conditions  are  such  as  seem  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  great  object  of  the  grants.  Now  the  Terms  of  Union 
imposed  by  the  National  Society  are  proved  by  Archdeacon 
Sinclair's  statement  to  have  been  utterly  inefficient  for  their 
profest  purpose ;  and  most  of  the  above-mentioned  defects  in 
them  appear  to  be  remedied  in  the  Management-Clauses.  This 
however  is  hardly  an  adequate  reason  for  rejecting  the  latter. 
It  is  worth  noting  moreover  that  the  Terms  of  Union  themselves 
do  not  speak  of  any  appeal  to  the  Bishop,  except  in  matters 
"respecting  the  religious  instruction  of  the  scholars."  So  frivolous 
and  futile  is  the  cry  about  the  propriety  of  allowing  an  appeal  to 
him  in  all  cases. 

In  my  last  year's  Charge  I  spoke  of  the  complaints  which 
had  been  raised  against  the  Privy  Council  for  making  a  difference 
between  the  Church  and  the  various  Dissenting  bodies,  in  not 
requiring  similar  Trust-deeds  from  the  latter ;  and  I  argued  that 
this  distinction  was  not  a  privilege  conceded  to  them,  but  the 
contrary.  In  fact,  if,  as  we  are  bound  to  hope,  the  Church, 
as  she  increases  in  power,  absorbs  the  Dissenting  bodies  into  her 
bosom,  such  legal  deeds  would  then  prove  obstacles  to  her  obtaining 
possession  of  their  schools,  even  when  they  wisht  to  resign  them 
to  her,  and  would  thus  tend  to  perpetuate  division.  However 
this  ground  of  complaint,  it  appears,  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  1848-9,  has  no  real  existence,  inasmuch 
as  a  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  since  1847  with  the 
Wesleyans  on  the  subject,  and  latterly  with  the  Romanists  also  ; 
and  the  form  proposed  to  the  Wesleyans  seems  to  have  been 
adopted. 

Still,  it  may  well  be,  that  the  decision  of  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Society  to  break  off  the  correspondence  has  been 
forced  upon  them  by  the  difficulties  of  their  position.  Being 
the  representatives  of  a  voluntary  Association,  they  were  subject 
to  the  evils  which  ever  encompass  the  government  of  such  bodies  ; 
and  Falstaff's  principle,  of  doing  nothing  on  compulsion,  is  so 
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inveterate  in  the  English  character,  that  it  has  achieved  another 
triumph,  even  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  education  of  the 
people.  As  it  is,  the  promoters  of  schools  are  left  to  follow  their 
own  discretion,  which,  it  appears  from  Archdeacon  Sinclair's 
statement,  has  mostly  proved  sad  indiscretion  ;  and  we  are  ex 
posed  to  the  evils  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  described  so  forcibly 
in  his  speech  at  the  Meeting  in  1848,  and  which  the  Committee 
of  the  National  Society  have  also  exprest  their  apprehension  of, 
when,  in  their  letter  of  July  1848,  they  say  that  experience  has 
convinced  them  that  it  is  important  "  that  the  conditions  on  which 
Parliamentary  grants  are  made  should  be  fixt  and  definite,  in 
order  to  avoid  negociations  which  individuals  are  often  not  well 
qualified  to  conduct,  at  once  from  their  position  as  applicants  for 
aid,  and  because  their  want  of  familiarity  with  all  the  bearings 
of  the  subject,  as  well  as  other  causes,  has,  in  many  instances, 
led  sometimes  to  imprudent  concessions,  and  sometimes  to  demands 
at  variance  with  the  real  objects  of  the  applicants  themselves." 
It  must  have  been  with  great  pain  that  they  found  themselves 
constrained  to  abandon  the  prospect  of  providing  a  security 
against  these  evils. 
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These  questions  concerning  the  obligatoriness  of  the  Levitical 
Law  are  of  much  too  wide  a  scope  to  be  treated  in  this  Note. 
But,  as  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  Levitical  degrees 
throughout  this  controversy,  on  the  assumption,  which  has  been 
regarded  by  many  as  irrefragable,  that  the  table  is  still  binding 
upon  Christians,  I  will  quote  what  Jeremy  Taylor  says  in  his 
elaborate  argument  on  the  point,  in  his  Ride  of  Conscience, 
Book  II.  chap.  ii.  Dividing  the  Mosaic  Law  into  the  Cere 
monial,  the  Judicial,  and  the  Moral,  he  shews,  in  consonance 
with  our  seventh  Article,  and  with  the  voice  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  that  the  Ceremonial  Law  has  been  abrogated, 
and  is  void.  He  then  proceeds  to  prove  the  same  thing  with 
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regard  to  the  Judicial  Law,  which  corresponds  to  what  in  our 
Article  is  termed  "the  civil  precepts  thereof;"  and  of  which 
we  declare  that  it  is  not  of  necessity  binding  on  any  common 
wealth  :  and  in  this  portion  of  it  he  includes  "  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  in  certain  degrees."  "  Though  the  instances  of  this 
law  (he  says,  Rule  III.),  proceeding  from  the  wisest  Lawgiver,  are 
good  guides  to  princes  and  commonwealths,  where  the  same 
reasons  are  applicable  in  like  circumstances  of  things,  and  in 
equal  capacities  of  the  subjects,  yet  it  is  wholly  without  obli 
gation."  After  mentioning  a  couple  of  instances,  he  adds,  "  The 
thing  in  general  is  confest ; — but  then  why  it  should  not  be  so 
in  every  particular,  when  it  is  confest  to  be  so  in  the  general, 
I  do  not  understand ;  since  there  are  no  exceptions  or  reservations 
of  any  particular  in  the  new  law,  the  law  of  Christianity.  But 
in  two  great  instances  this  article  hath  difficulty.  The  one  is 
— concerning  the  degrees  of  kindred  hindering  marriage;  which 
being  taken  express  care  of  in  the  judicial  law,  and  yet  nothing 
at  all  said  of  them  in  the  laws  of  Christ,  are  yet  supposed  to 
be  as  obligatory  to  Christians  now,  as  to  the  Jews  of  old.  Of 
these  I  shall  now  give  account,  because  they  are  of  great  use 
in  the  rule  of  conscience,  and  with  much  unquietness  and  noise 
talkt  of,  and  consciences  afflicted  with  prejudices  and  authority, 
with  great  names  and  little  reasons."  How  aptly  do  these  words 
describe  the  controversy  of  the  last  year  ! 

In  treating  on  our  immediate  question,  he  says,  "  all  those 
degrees,  in  which  Moses  law  hath  forbidden  marriages,  are  sup 
posed  by  very  many  now-a-days,  that  they  are  still  to  be  ob 
served  with  the  same  distance  and  sacredness,  affirming,  because 
it  was  a  law  of  God  with  the  appendage  of  severe  penalties  to 
the  transgressors,  it  does  still  oblige  us  Christians.  This  question 
was  strangely  tost  up  and  down  upon  the  occasion  of  Henry 
VII I's  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine,  the  relict  of  his  brother 
Prince  Arthur ;  and  according  as  the  interest  of  princes  uses 
to  do,  it  very  much  employed  and  divided  the  pens  of  learned 
men  ;  who,  upon  that  occasion,  gave  too  great  testimony  with 
how  great  weaknesses  men,  that  have  a  bias,  do  determine 
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questions,  and  with  how  great  force  a  king  that  is  rich  and 
powerful,  can  make  his  own  determinations.  For  though  Christ 
endom  was  then  much  divided,  yet  before  then  there  was  almost  a 
general  consent  upon  this  proposition,  that  the  Levitical  degrees 
do  not,  by  any  law  of  God,  bind  Christians  to  their  observation. 
I  know  but  of  one  Schoolman  that  dissents :  I  mean  Paludanus ; 
or,  if  there  be  any  more,  I  am  sure  they  are  but  very  few, 
Vel  duo,  vel  nemo.  But  the  other  opinion  Defendit  numerus, 
junctaeque  umbone phalanges."" 

In  this  statement  our  great  divine  goes  beyond  the  warrant 
of  facts.  How  far  he  may  do  so,  I  have  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining:  nor  is  it  very  material.  His  authority  is  at  all 
events  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  obligatoriness  of  the  Levitical 
Degrees  is  far  from  being  universally  recognised.  In  fact,  the 
practice  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  that  is,  from 
the  fourth  century  downward,  appears  rather  to  have  been  to 
assume  that  the  principle  which  ought  to  determine  what  per 
sons  should  be  prohibited  from  marrying,  is  that  laid  down  in 
Leviticus  xviii.  6, — None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is 
near  of  kin  to  him, — and  that  it  rested  with  her  to  evolve  that 
principle  into  its  consequences,  with  the  help  of  the  clue  afforded 
by  the  Levitical  table  itself.  This  seems  to  be  Dr  Pusey's  own 
view  (Evidence,  No.  423,  429,  Preface,  p.  xxv.).  In  so  doing, 
the  Church  gradually  advanced  from  one  restriction  to  another, 
until  men's  hearts  and  souls  were  surrounded,  in  this  as  in  other 
things,  by  all  manner  of  nets  and  gins.  For  the  Judaic  spirit 
had  taken  possession  of  her,  as  it  ever  will  do  of  religion,  when 
the  primacy  of  Faith  is  set  aside.  Thus  Touch  not,  Taste  not, 
Handle  not,  miserable  rules,  which  perish  with  the  using, 
became  again  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  is  argued  indeed  by  Dr  Pusey,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Evidence  (p.  xxiv.),  that,  if  marriages  disapproved  of  in  the 
Mosaic  law  are  not  held  to  be  on  that  account  contrary  to  the 
Christian  law,  we  must  "  suppose  that  the  Jews,  the  carnal 
people,  were  under  a  more  strict  moral  law  upon  this  subject  ; 
that  the  Law  set  forth  in  this  a  higher  standard  of  attainment 
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than  the  Gospel."      In  this  argument  however  the  very   point 
at  issue  is  taken  for  granted,  namely,  that  the   prohibition  has 
a  moral  ground,  and  sets  up  a  higher  standard  of  morality.     Now 
man,   in    all   ages,  has   been    apt    to    deceive    himself   into    be 
lieving  that  he  can  ascend  to  a  higher  stage  of  moral  attainment 
by  the  steps  of  outward  observances.     Thus  the  Church,  during 
many  centuries,  followed  the   Eastern  Gnostics  in   assuming  that 
celibacy  is  a  higher  state  than  marriage,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  Divine  ordinance  for  the  multiplication  of  mankind,  and 
to    the   declaration    that    it    is   not  good  for   man  to   be   alone. 
Whereas  those  who  have  best  apprehended  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
have  ever  recognised  this  pervading  distinction  between  the  earlier 
dispensation  and  the  later,  that  the  former,  as  dealing  with  the 
nonage   of  the   chosen  race,  when  wider  tutors  and  governors, 
carried    out    its   principles  into  a  multitude  of  technical  details 
and    regulations ;    and    that  Christianity,   as  addressing  itself  to 
those  who   are    no   more   servants,  but   sons,    merely  enunciates 
the  principles  of  our  moral   and   spiritual  life,  and  leaves  it  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Church,  that  is,  of  every  Christian  community, 
or  to  the  conscience  of  individuals,  to  unfold  the  consequences  of 
these   principles,    according  to   the  exigencies  of  each  particular 
case.     Thus,  to  look  merely  at  the  Second  and  Fourth  Command 
ments,    both   of  which   have   the   deepest   moral   and    spiritual 
character,  we  find  that  the  Jews,  the  carnal  people,  were  under 
a  far  stricter  law  with  regard  to  them,  than  Christians  ;  although 
it  is  the   Gospel,  and   not   the    Law,  that,    in   regard  to  these 
also,    sets  forth  the  highest    standard   of  attainment,    to   which 
this  freedom  is  itself  essential.     The  higher  love  and  adoration 
which   the   Christian  has  to  pay   to   God,  do  not  require  that 
he  should  be  prohibited  from  exercising  his  imagination  in  works 
of  sculpture  :   nor   is   the    higher  Christian   sanctification   of  the 
Lord's  day  as  incompatible  as  the  Jewish   with  all  manner  of 
work.     Hence  it  is  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  Grace 
and  Truth,  that  the  idea  of  marriage,  which  has   been   elevated 
by  Christianity  to  a  far  higher  sacramental  sanctity,  should  no 
longer  need  to  be  fenced  round  by  the  same  outward  prohibitions. 
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This  was  overlookt  by  Mr  Keble  when  he  wrote,  in  his  Tract 
Against  Profane  Dealing  with  Holy  Matrimony,  that  "  we  are 
sure  from  our  Lord's  own  saying  about  divorce,  that  as  in  respect 
of  the  Law  generally,  so  especially  in  respect  of  the  Law  of 
Marriage,  He  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill,  i.  e.  to  perfect 
and  make  it  stricter.  This  would  be  enough,  if  we  knew  no  more, 
to  shew  us  that  it  is  safer  and  more  loving  toward  Him  to  retain 
the  Levitical  restrictions,  than  to  annull  them,  and,  if  either  of 
them  be  doubtful,  to  accept  the  severer  alternative."  Such  are  the 
notions  of  Christianity  drawn  from  the  divinity  of  the  Fathers 
and  the  Schoolmen :  but  they  are  utterly  alien  from  that  of  the 
Apostles,  as  appears,  not  only  from  the  whole  teaching  of  St  Paul, 
no  less  manifest  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Corin 
thians,  than  in  that  to  the  Galatians,  —  but  equally  so  from 
St  Peter's  vision,  and  from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
Moreover,  even  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  abstinence  from 
marriages  of  affinity  implied  a  higher  moral  standard,  it  indicates 
much  confusion  with  regard  to  the  proper  province  of  civil 
legislation  to  suppose  that  such  matters  lie  within  it.  That 
which  is  evidently  noxious  to  the  social  system,  to  order,  to 
peace,  to  the  security  of  life  and  property,  civil  legislation  has 
to  prohibit:  but  it  has  no  business  to  usurp  the  office  of  the 
moral  teacher.  Morality  is  to  be  instilled  and  inculcated,  not 
enforced.  In  fact  the  primary  condition  of  a  moral  act  is,  that 
it  must  be  free.  It  is  true,  when  a  marriage  is  repugnant  to 
the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  and  is  proved  to  be  so  by  what 
has  been  termed  a  horror  naturalis,  expressing  itself  by  the 
voice  of  those  nations  whose  moral  sense  has  been  the  most  culti 
vated,  it  will  then  rightly  be  the  object  of  a  legislative  interdict : 
and  in  determining  this  point  great  attention  is  due,  as  Jeremy 
Taylor  teaches,  to  the  Levitical  table,  as  indicative  of  the  Divine 
Will  with  regard  to  a  peculiar  state  of  society.  Still  the  Chris 
tian  Church,  or,  its  equivalent  in  such  matters,  the  Christian 
State,  has  full  authority  to  regulate  them  after  a  careful  conside 
ration  of  this  and  the  other  indications  of  the  same  Will 
discernible  in  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  in  the  general  opinions  of 
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mankind.  Proceeding  upon  these  grounds,  Taylor  says :  "  The 
ascending  and  descending  line  cannot  marry,  but  are  forbidden 
by  God  in  the  Law  of  Nature  :  so  mothers-in-law  and  their 
husband's  children  :  and  brothers  and  sisters  are,  by  the  laws 
of  all  the  world,  and  for  very  great  reason,  forbidden,  but  not 
by  the  Law  of  Nature."  On  this  point,  it  seems  to  me,  a  pro- 
founder  enquiry  would  have  led  him  to  an  opposite  conclusion, 
namely,  that  marriages  between  brothers  and  sisters  are  contrary 
to  the  Law  of  Nature,  inasmuch  as  they  violate  the  law 
that  marriage  should  be  a  union  of  diversities,  and  that  sexual 
love  should  be  totally  different  in  kind  from  that  which  we 
bear  to  the  members  of  our  own  family ;  while  the  permission 
of  them  would  utterly  destroy  the  peace  and  purity  and  sanctity 
of  family  life.  Were  it  not  for  the  horror  naturalis  with 
which  such  incestuous  unions  are  regarded,  and  for  the  con 
viction  that  they  are  contrary  to  Nature  and  to  the  law  of 
God,  the  facilities  resulting  from  daily  domestic  intercourse  would 
tend  to  render  every  family  a  sink  of  corruption ;  and  the 
rapid  degeneracy  and  extinction  of  mankind  would  soon  avenge 
the  infringement  of  the  primary  laws  of  our  social  relations. 
"  But  (Taylor  continues),  for  all  other  degrees  of  kindred,  it  is 
unlawful  for  them  to  marry  interchangeably,  when  and  where 
they  are  forbidden  by  a  positive  law,  but  not  else :  and  therefore 
the  marriage  of  uncles  and  nieces,  or  aunts  and  nephews,  be 
comes  unlawful,  as  the  laws  of  our  superiors  supervening  make 
it  so,  but  was  not  so  from  the  beginning,  and  is  not  so  by  any 
law  of  Christ."  Yet  here  again  the  degeneracy  consequent 
upon  marriages  between  those  who  are  near  of  kin,  bears 
witness  that  such  marriages  are  contrary  to  the  right  order  of 
Nature.  The  want  of  any  such  result  on  the  other  hand  con 
stitutes  an  essential  difference  between  marriages  of  affinity  and 
marriages  of  consanguinity.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  that 
Taylor,  in  his  long  discussion  on  prohibited  marriages,  takes  no 
notice  of  that  with  a  wife's  sister.  He  must  have  lookt  upon 
it  as  one  to  which  there  is  no  objection  of  moment,  except  its 
being  forbidden  by  the  positive  law  of  the  land  and  of  the  Church. 
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NOTE  E  :  p.  28. 

The  prohibition  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus  against  a 
marriage  with  a  brother's  wife  is  the  main  stay  of  those  who 
contend  that  a  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  is  contrary  to  Scrip 
ture.  This  argument  is  plainly  put  by  Jewel,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lisht  in  the  Appendix  to  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  No.  xix. 
"  Albeit  I  be  not  forbidden  by  plain  words  to  marry  my  wife's 
sister,  yet  am  I  forbidden  so  to  do  by  other  words,  which  by 
exposition  are  plain  enough.  For  when  God  commands  me, 
I  shall  not  marry  my  brother's  wife,  it  follows  directly  by  the 
same  that  He  forbids  me  to  marry  my  wife's  sister.  For 
between  one  man  and  two  sisters,  and  one  woman  and  two 
brothers,  is  like  analogy  or  proportion." 

To  this  argument  the  complete  answer  is  that  suggested  in 
the  preceding  Note,  namely,  that,  since  the  abrogation  of  the 
Levitical  Law,  though  its  moral  principles  are  of  perpetual 
force,  its  particular  precepts  are  no  longer  binding,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  re-enacted  by  the  laws  of  a  Christian  nation. 
This  is  the  ground  commonly  taken  by  writers  on  ethics,  who 
look  at  the  question  without  any  special  bias  to  warp  their 
judgement.  Thus  Dr  Whewell,  in  his  Elements  of  Morality 
(§.  104-2),  treating  on  the  question  whether  a  man  may  marry 
his  deceast  wife's  sister,  says,  "  Though  much  argument  on  the 
subject  has  been  drawn  from  the  law  of  Moses,  such  argument 
is  of  no  direct  force ;  since — one  Nation  is  no  Rule  for  another ; 
and  the  habits  of  society,  and  the  relations  of  families,  on 
which  the  Rule  ought  to  depend,  were  very  different  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  and  in  our  own  country  at  present.  So  far  as 
the  Jewish  law  has  been  the  basis  of  the  Rule  hitherto  received, 
it  has  weight ;  since  an  existing  Rule  is  entitled  to  great  respect." 
This  is  the  truth  discerned  with  his  own  eaglesighted  clearness 
by  Luther,  and  exprest  in  his  noble  letter  to  Barnes,  when 
half  the  universities  of  Europe  were  perplexing  their  consciences 
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in  ransacking  the  Schoolmen  to  find  excuses  for  complying  with 
the  desires  of  a  licentious  king.  "Quod  vero  allegant,  esse  contra 
jus  divinum,  ducere  uxorem  fratris  mortui,  Levit.  xviii.,  respondeo 
primum  :  si  volunt  legem  Mosi  sequi,  et  nos  sub  istum  legisla- 
torem  trudere,  id  efficient,  ut  Rex  in  hoc  casu  teneatur  non  solum 
retinere  Reginam  ductam,  sed,  etiamsi  ducta  non  esset,  omnibus 
modis  ducere,  et  fratri  suo  semen  suscitare ;  quandoquidem  frater 
demortuus  non  reliquit  liberos  ex  eadem  uxore,  ut  habetur  clare 
et  expresse  Deut.  xxv.  Quod  si  unam  legem  Mosi  cogimur 
servare,  eadem  ratione  et  circumcidemur  et  totam  legem  servare 
oportebit,  ut  Paulus  arguit  Galat.  v.  Nunc  vero  non  sumus 
amplius  sub  lege  Mosi,  sed  subjecti  legibus  civilibus  in  talibus 
rebus,  quemadmodum  et  Abraham  et  Nahor  et  Aaron  ante  Mosen 
erant,  qui  et  ipsi  ducebant  uxores  filias  fratris  sui  in  gradu  a 
Mose  postea  prohibito,  et  Jacob  duas  sorores  etiam  contra  Mosen, 
qui  postea  eas  nuptias  suo  populo  prohibuit.  Ideo  lex  ilia,  quae 
prius  non  erat,  et  post  Christum  iterum  desiit,  ut  positiva,  non 
ligat  Regem,  nee  exigit  repudium."  Ed.  De  Wette,  vol.  iv. 
p.  296. 

Dr  Pusey  indeed  says  (Preface,  p.  xxvii.) :  "  I  can  hardly 
think  that  any  one,  free  from  a  strong  preconceived  opinion, 
could  study,  as  the  word  of  God,  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus, 
and  not  think,  as  the  Church  of  England  has  laid  down,  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  marriages  therein  contained  is  part  of 
the  unchangeable  law  of  God."  Just  before  too  (p.  xxv.),  he 
insinuates  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  a  clergyman,  who  had 
exprest  his  opinion  that  the  Levitical  prohibition  was  "part 
of  the  moral  law  of  a  peculiar  people  under  peculiar  circum 
stances,"  must  have  forgotten  the  declaration  in  our  seventh 
Article,  that  "  no  Christian  man  whatsoever  is  free  from  the 
obedience  of  the  commandments  which  are  called  moral."  It 
seems  clear  however  that  our  Article  here  refers  solely  to  the 
Ten  Commandments,  which  were  usually  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  Moral  Law,  as,  to  go  no  further,  appears  from 
Jeremy  Taylor's  fourth  Rule:  "The  Ten  Commandments  of 
Moses,  commonly  called  the  Moral  Law,  is  not  a  perfect  Digest 
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of  the  Law  of  Nature."  And  even  with  regard  to  these,  our 
Church,  with  all  others,  allows  that  we  are  warranted  in  dis 
tinguishing  between  what  was  of  temporal  and  what  of  eternal 
obligation.  That  every  unbiast  reader  will  not  take  the  same 
view  with  Dr  Pusey,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  authorities 
already  cited  for  the  opposite  opinion.  Indeed  it  would  require 
strong  arguments  to  shew  that  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus  is 
to  be  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  Book,  and  to  have  a  totally 
different  character  ascribed  to  it.  Nor,  though  we  are  told  that 
it  is  a  presumptuous  tampering  with  God's  word,  to  make  a  dis 
tinction  among  the  prohibitions  in  this  chapter,  and  lay  down 
that  some  are  of  less  permanent  obligation  than  others,  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  material  difference  between  such  a 
procedure,  and  that  which  separates  this  chapter  from  the 
rest  of  the  Book.  As  to  the  fear  which  Dr  Pusey  expresses 
(p.  xxiii.),  that  to  deny  the  binding  force  of  the  Levitical  degrees 
"  would  involve  nothing  less  than  an  almost  universal  relaxation 
of  every  restriction  upon  marriage,  however  near  in  blood  or 
kindred;"  for  that  we  shall  "have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon 
but  the  Divine  law, — written  in  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart," 
the  characters  of  which  "  will  be  filled  up  and  illegible  where 
the  written  law  does  not  continually  clear  them,"  and  which 
will  not  "be  heard  within  the  heart,  when  desire  or  strong 
will  clamours  against  it;"  he  seems  to  forget  that,  in  this  as 
in  other  matters,  each  individual  is  not  to  be  left  to  follow  his 
own  will  and  judgement,  but  that  his  conduct  will  be  deter 
mined  by  the  laws  of  the  Christian  State,  which  itself  will  be 
regulated  by  the  conscience  of  the  Christian  nation.  In  the 
formation  of  this  conscience  regard  will  ever  be  paid  to  the 
various  indications  and  declarations  of  the  Divine  Law,  or  to 
whatever  is  regarded  as  such;  and  when  positive  ordinances 
find  a  response  in  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  it  is  compara 
tively  easy  to  enforce  them  ;  but,  when  this  response  is  wanting, 
they  cannot  maintain  themselves  long :  they  will  be  undermined 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  sceptical  reason  and  the  self-relying 
will. 
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Now  that  the  Levitical  prohibition  of  a  marriage  with  a 
brother's  widow  rests  upon  very  different  grounds  from  most 
of  the  denunciations  against  incestuous  unions,  with  which  it  is 
associated,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
as  is  well  known,  such  a  marriage  is  expressly  enjoined  (Deuteron. 
xxv.  5.).  For  surely  we  cannot  believe  that  a  marriage,  which, 
it  is  contended,  had  been  declared  by  the  Divine  Legislator  to 
be  a  moral  abomination,  should  be  commanded  by  the  same 
Divine  Legislator  in  another  place  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
regular  descent  of  property.  What  should  we  say  of  a  man  who 
in  this  way  did  evil  that  good  may  come,  committing  a  heinous 
offense  with  the  view  of  perpetuating  an  inheritance  in  his  family  ? 
And  can  we  ascribe  such  conduct  to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth? 
Shall  not  He  do  right  ?  Shall  He  do  what  in  a  man  would  be 
an  abomination  ?  There  is  a  frightful  perversion  of  all  moral 
principle  in  the  argument  used  by  many  of  the  advocates  of  the 
existing  law,  that  God  has  a  right  to  revoke  and  alter  and  violate 
His  own  laws.  Of  mere  physical  laws  this  of  course  is  true  ; 
but  not  of  metaphysical,  nor  of  moral.  The  same  outward  act 
may  indeed  be  moral  in  one  case,  immoral  in  another ;  as  killing 
an  enemy  of  your  country  in  battle  is  not  murder.  Here  the 
frequency  of  the  act  has  graven  the  distinction  on  language  :  but 
in  other  cases  it  may  happen  that  the  moral  tact  of  language  has 
not  been  sufficiently  cultivated  to  recognise  the  difference.  Still 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  exists ;  and  if  we  seek  for  it  diligently, 
we  shall  discover  it,  and  shall  be  delivered  from  the  horrible 
necessity  of  imagining  that  the  God  of  holiness  and  righteousness 
can  act  capriciously  in  his  dealings  with  His  creatures,  and 
violate  the  essential  laws,  which,  proceeding  from  Him,  are  the 
light  and  the  life  of  the  moral  universe.  Positive  ordinances 
will  indeed  always  be  subject  to  modification  :  and  as  the  con 
science  becomes  more  discerning,  moral  distinctions,  which  before 
were  latent,  will  come  into  sight.  Thus  practices  were  allowed 
to  the  Israelites  in  their  hardness  of  heart,  which  were  afterward 
pronounced  to  be  incompatible  with  the  higher  Christian  idea  of 
marriage.  But  in  the  present  case  it  is  observable  that,  when 
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a  question  deduced  from  the  practice  of  marrying  a  brother's 
widow  was  proposed  to  our  Lord,  He  did  not  by  any  word  declare, 
or  even  imply,  that  such  a  practice  was  reprehensible. 

Much  stress  has  indeed  been  laid  by  some  persons,  whose  zeal  has 
outstript  their  knowledge,  on  the  word  abomination,  which  is  sup 
posed  to  be  applied  to  all  the  marriages  enumerated  in  the  Leviti- 
cal  table  :  but  such  persons  may  be  advised  to  look  into  other 
parts  of  Leviticus,  for  instance,  into  the  llth  chapter,  where 
they  will  see  that  the  term  had  more  of  a  ceremonial  than  a  moral 
force,  and  that  a  number  of  things  were  called  abominations, 
which  morally  were  altogether  indifferent,  and  which  therefore 
were  cleansed  summarily  in  St  Peter's  vision.  To  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  verses  which  speak  of  the  sinfulness  of  the 
Canaanites  in  doing  the  things  prohibited  in  our  chapter,  Grotius 
(De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  Lib.  II.  c.  v.  §  14),  replies  conclusively  : 
"  Nee  difficilis  est  responsio — de  peccato  imputato  Cananaeis  et 
finitimis  populis.  Potest  enim  locutio  universalis  restringi  ad 
praecipua  ejus  capitis,  ut  de  concubitu  cum  masculis,  —  cum 
parentibus,  cum  sororibus,  cum  nuptis  alienis,  in  quorum  TT^O^V- 
Xo/c/)v — additae  sunt  leges  caeterae.  Nam  de  singulis  partibus 
ne  intelligatur,  argumento  esse  potest  interdictum  de  non  habendis 
eodem  tempore  in  matrirnonio  sororibus  duabus ;  quod  in  commune 
datum  olim  humano  generi  fuisse,  Jacobi  pietas,  qui  contra  fecit, 
credere  nos  non  sinit." 


NOTE  F :   p.  29. 

On  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  have  understood  the  pro 
hibition  concerning  the  marriage  of  two  sisters,  the  Testimony 
of  the  Chief  Rabbi,  Dr  Adler,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  tJie 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  (No.  35),  is  conclusive.  The  mar 
riage  of  a  widower  with  the  sister  of  his  deceast  wife  (he  says) 
"  is  not  only  not  considered  as  prohibited  by  the  Divine  Law ;  but 
it  is  distinctly  understood  to  be  permitted;  and  on  this  point  neither 
the  Divine  Law,  nor  the  Rabbis,  nor  historical  Judaism,  leave  room 
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for  the  least  doubt.     As  regards  the  Divine  law, — the  meaning  of 
the  text  is  obviously  this.    Polygamy,  which  in  ancient  times  was 
tolerated  among  the  Israelites,  is  hereby  limited  in  one  instance, 
the  legislator  interdicting  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  wife's  sister, 
during  her  (the   wife's)   lifetime,  lest  the  law  of  nature  should 
be  reverst,  and  those   in    whom   she  has   planted  mutual   love 
be  converted  into  rivals  and  enemies.     To  avoid  however  giving 
rise  to  any  misapprehension  as  to  the  extent  of  this  prohibition, 
the   Legislator  has  worded  it  differently  from  all  the  preceding 
prohibitions,  by  superadding  such   explanatory  clauses  as  should 
render   it    evident    that    the    aforesaid  alliance  is  forbidden  only 
during  the    life    of  the  sister.  —  Hence  we    may  easily  account 
for  the  omission  of  the  prohibition — in  the  20th  chapter  of  Levi 
ticus,  the  forbidden  marriages  therein  mentioned  being  confined  to 
those   which    are    wholly   and  for  ever  interdicted.       As  to  the 
objection   to  the  permission   of  the  marriage  of  a  widower  with 
the   sister   of  his   deceast  wife,   raised   by  those   who  urge   that 
the   same  degree   of  affinity  is  prohibited    in    the  instance  of  a 
brother's  wife,  if  she  have  any  offspring,  besides  such  objection 
being  almost  unworthy  of  notice,  when  compared  with  the  clear 
and  explicit  words  of  the  text,  it  must  yield  to  this  consideration, 
that   such  marriages   are   probably   also   permitted    for    reasons 
which    are   grounded    in   nature.     For,   if  we   consider  the  love 
which  the  wife  bears  her  sister,  the  wish  which  a  dying  mother 
must  have  to  see  one  related  to  her  by  the  nearest  ties  of  blood 
succeed  her  in  her  important  functions  as  wife  and  mother,  and 
the  attachment  of  surviving  children  to  their  aunt,  who  is  most 
likely  to  resemble  their  departed  mother  in  disposition  and  ap 
pearance,  we  cannot  doubt   that  the  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
a  deceast    wife  is  not  only   proper   as   regards   the   latter,    but 
must  be  greatly  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and 
promotive  of   domestic   happiness;    a    reason   which  cannot   be 
pleaded  in  the  case  of  a  brother's  wife.     The  rendering  adopted 
by  the  Caraites,  one  wife  to  another,  is  not  only  destitute  of  all 
authority,  and  discordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  language, 
but  quite  contrary  to  the  truth ;  inasmuch  as  Polygamy,  which 
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would  thereby  be  prohibited,  was  formerly  permitted,  as  may 
be  proved  from  innumerable  instances.  And  all  the  Rabbis  too 
— concur  in  this  view  of  the  question ;  for  in  examining  their 
opinions  from  the  Mishna,  (Jebamoth  iv.  13)  downward,  to  the 
Shulchan  Aruch,  Eben  Ezer  (Sect.  15,  §  26),  we  find  that  they 
prohibit  marriage  with  a  woman  after  the  divorce  of  her  sister, 
but  expressly  permit  it  after  her  death.  The  same  conclusion 
must  be  arrived  at  by  searching  the  Jewish  Commentators,  from 
Philo  (see  his  Special  Laws  of  Moses,  p.  303)  down  to  Zunz; 
so  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  not  a  single  opinion  can 
be  met  with  throughout  all  the  Rabinnical  writings,  which  would 
even  appear  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  legality  or  propriety  of  the 
marriage  of  a  widower  with  his  deceast  wife's  sister." 

It  is  little  better  than  trifling,  to  answer,  as  Mr  Keble  does 
(p.  23),  to  such  testimony  as  this,  with  regard  to  the  simple 
meaning  of  a  law,  exprest  in  half  a  dozen  words,  which  surely 
ought  to  be  intelligible  to  the  people  it  was  designed  for, — "  What 
Christian  would  follow  the  Talmudists  in  such  matters  ?  they 
being  the  very  interpreters,  of  whom  our  Lord  said,  Except  your 
righteousness  exceed  theirs,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven, — the  blind  guides  who  taught  men  that  they  were 
not  answerable  for  evil  thoughts, — that  they  should  love  their 
neighbour,  but  might  hate  their  enemy, — that,  if  they  said  Corban, 
it  would  excuse  them  from  helping  their  parents."  In  other 
words,  because  the  Judges  in  James  the  Second's  time  wrested 
the  law,  therefore  the  consentient  interpretations  of  our  lawyers 
for  ten  or  twelve  centuries  is  unworthy  of  attention.  Yet  the 
matter  in  question  is  no  way  connected  with  the  great  pervading 
errour  of  the  Jews  :  nor  is  there  the  slightest  intimation  in  the 
New  Testament  that  the  Jewish  lawyers  were  in  errour  on  this 
point ;  though,  had  their  practice  been  a  perversion  of  the  law, 
opportunities  for  reprehending  it  would  easily  have  occurred. 

On  the  other  hand  Selden,  looking  at  the  question  with  judicial 
calmness  of  judgement,  and  with  a  mind  strengthened  and 
trained  by  all  manner  of  learning,  says  (De  Jure  Naturali  et 
Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  Hebraeorum,  lib.  v.  c.  1 0),  that  the 
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Talmudists  held  it  unlawful  to  marry  "  uxoris  sororem  sive  uteri- 
nam  sive  germanam,  dum  ilia  superstes,  tametsi  fuerit  repudiata  : 
nam  de  uxoris  sorore,  jam  demortuae,  nunquam  dubitarunt,  cum 
verba  legis  de  uxore  sint,  Dum  ipsa  adhuc  vivit" — He  had  said 
previously  (v.  6),  "  Haeresis  habita  est,  nee  toleranda,  Saddu- 
caeorum  opinio,  qua  binas  simul  haberi  jure  uxores  negabant, 
ex  lege  ilia  male  intellecta,  Uxorem  sorori  suae  non  accipies  in 
efus  afllictionem. — Caeterum  de  sororibus  binis,  idque  dum  in 
vivis  tantum  fuerit  utraque,  locus  ille  passim  Magistris  capitur." 
This  too  was  a  main  object  of  his  Uxor  JSbraica,  to  defend 
the  views  of  the  Talmudists  against  "  stupenda  et  Christianis 
quasi  inaudita  Karaeorum  seu  Judaeorum  Script urariorum  de 
incestu  dogmata." 

The  opinion  ascribed  to  the  Talmudists  in  the  first  passage 
by  Selden,  that  the  prohibition  against  the  marriage  of  two 
sisters  extended  during  the  whole  life  of  the  first,  even  though 
she  should  be  divorced,  is  that  exprest  by  Philo,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Laws  connected  with  the  Seventh  Commandment  (p.  303' 
Ed.  Mang.).  EEaXtv  £vo  dce\<pctc  ayeffdai  TQV  avrov  OVK  (.TrirptTret, 
ovr'  iv  T<g  avrw,  OVT  iv  ctatyepovcri  %p6voi£,  KO.V  TV^TI  TIQ  i}v 
irpolyrifitv  dvewrpevof.  Zw<rr;c  yap  en  TIJQ  ffvrotxovffTjc,  eire  KO.I 
dTrtj\\ayp£rrjc,  kdv  re.  xrjptvay,  idv  TI  KUI  Irf'pw  ya/nTjOrj,  rr)v 
v%  uatov  vTTtKafley  eVt  ra  rfjc  *JTV\TJKViac 
ravrac  ra  avyyf.vi.Kd.  £1x0.10.  ^i 
IIQ  OVTCJ  ijf(jjfj.eyijQ  Kara  yevog, 

Kal  Ivrpv^av  depaTrevopei'rjv  VTTO  TU>I>  f-^dpHJv  eKflvrjc,  Kal 
OepaTrevovaav  avrov^'  tyiipovrat  yap  EK  TOVTWV  ^aXeTrat  ^77X0- 
iat,  Kal  dvffTraprjyoptjroi  ^iXovetJC/at,  <popa^  djuvdijrovc  ayovvai 
His  arguments  turn  on  the  supposition  that,  if  the 
second  sister  were  married  during  the  life  of  the  first,  the  first 
would  be  grievously  vext ;  and  thus  they  shew  how  the  law 
was  understood  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time. 
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It  has  appeared  sufficiently  from  the  last  three  Notes,  that 
there  is  nothing  like  a  general  consent  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  every  member  of  a  Christian  community  is  prohibited  from 
marrying  his  wife's  sister  by  any  positive  precept  in  the  Levitical 
Code. 

For  in  the  first  place  it  has  been  held  by  a  large  body  of 
divines  in  various  ages  and  Churches,  that  the  particular  pre 
cepts  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus  retain  no  greater  force 
over  Christians,  than  the  rest  of  the  Book.  Indeed  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  assumption  on  which  the  Church  acted  in 
the  main  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  deeming,  and 
rightly  so,  that  power  was  granted  to  Christ's  Church  to  de 
termine  such  questions  for  herself,  according  to  the  light  vouch 
safed  to  her  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Hence  she  thought  herself 
warranted  in  carrying  out  the  principle  of  the  Levitical  pro 
hibitions,  as  exprest  in  the  6th  verse,  into  more  numerous 
details,  erring  however  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  thingsj 
from  giving  way  to  the  natural  temptation  of  everting  her 
power  by  enacting  ordinance  after  ordinance.  At  the  Refor 
mation,  when  this  heavy  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  ordinances  was 
cast  off,  as  in  other  respects  the  Reformers  shook  it  off  by 
returning  to  the  simplicity  of  Scripture,  so  did  many  of  them 
in  this  respect  also.  Few  saw  so  clearly  as  Luther,  that 
Christianity  is  a  law  of  freedom,  not  of  forms  and  ordinances, 
and  that  the  Christian  State  has  the  power  of  framing  ordi 
nances  for  itself.  In  England  the  peculiar  controversy,  which 
unhappily  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  the  origin  of 
our  Reformation,  led  many  of  our  divines  almost  unconsciously 
to  attach  a  special  value  to  the  Levitical  Table.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that,  while  Bellarmin  and  Caietan  denied  the  obliga- 
toriness  of  that  Table,  our  own  divines,  as  well  as  Chemnitz 
and  Gerhard,  asserted  it. 
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Still  this  view  is  more  favorable  to  those  who  impugn  the 
propriety  of  a  marriage  with  a  deceast  wife's  sister,  than  that 
of  those  who  assert  the  permanent  obligatoriness  of  the  Levi- 
tical  Table.  For  that,  as  we  have  seen,  was  understood  by 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Philo,  and  has  been  so  by  their  chief 
doctors  ever  since,  directly  to  sanction  such  marriages.  Nor 
can  I  see  how  any  one,  looking  at  the  terms  of  the  law  in 
Leviticus  xviii.  18,  without  a  predetermination  to  extort  his 
own  meaning  out  of  them,  can  well  come  to  a  different 
conclusion. 

So  far  as  Augustin's  words  (Quaestiones  in  Leviticum,  Ixiii.) 
enable  one  to  form  a  judgement,  his  opinion  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  Philo's.  "  Uxorem  super  sororem  ejus  non  acdpies, 
in  zelum.  Hie  non  prohibuit  superducere,  quod  licebat  antiquis 
propter  abundantiam  propagationis :  sed  sororem  sorori  noluit 
superduci. — Hoc  autem  quod  ait,  in  zelum,  utrum  ideo  positum 
est,  ne  sit  zelus  inter  sorores,  qui  inter  illas  quae  sorores  non 
essent  contemnendus  fuit  ?  an  ideo  potius,  ne  propter  hoc  fiat, 
id  est  ne  hoc  animo  fiat,  ut  in  zelum  sororis  soror  superducatur." 
This  passage,  from  the  omission  of  the  clause,  adhuc  ilia 
vivente,  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  mutilated,  more 
especially  as  in  his  question  on  the  1 6th  verse,  he  asks,  "  quae- 
ritur  utrum  hoc  vivo  fratre,  an  mortuo  sit  prohibitum  ;  et  non 
parva  quaestio  est;"  a  question  still  more  important  with 
regard  to  the  1 8th  verse.  At  all  events  the  remark  about 
zelus  implies  that  the  first  wife  must  be  alive. 

That  which  is  implied  by  Augustin,  is  expressly  stated  by 
Nicolaus  de  Lyra,  in  his  note  on  the  verse.  "  In  Hebraeo 
habetur,  Sororem  uxoris  tuae  non  acdpies  ad  anxiandum,  quia, 
si  una  sit  magis  dilecta  quam  alia,  oritur  invidia  minus  dilectae 
ad  magis  dilectam  et  per  consequens  odium  et  anxietas  vitae 
inter  illas;  cum  tamen  inter  sorores  debeat  esse  pax  et  con- 
cordia  et  amor:  et  propter  hoc  subditur,  Adhuc  ilia  vivente: 
quia,  si  prima  soror  sit  mortua,  talis  invidia  non  oritur,  et  ideo  . 
alia  soror  tune  accipi  non  prohibetur." 

Gerhard,    who   in   his    Loci    Theologid    (xxvi.    c.  v.),    has    a 
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very  prolix  dissertation  on  this  verse,  maintaining  an  opposite 
interpretation,  quotes  Fagius,  Bellarmin,  and  Cornelius  a  Lapide, 
as  concurring  with  that  of  De  Lyra  (§  cccxlvii.).  Fagius  says, 
"  Etsi  in  Lege  Mosaica  polygamia  fuit  concessa,  tamen  non 
licuit  duabus  simul  sororibus  conjungi,  ne  videlicet  altera  alteram 
perpetuo  affligeret,  quod  in  conjugio  Jacobi  patriarchae  factum. 
Est  igitur  sensus  :  Ne  accipias  mulierem  aliquam  pro  uxore 
cum  sorore  ejus, — praesente  sive  vivente  ea  uxoris  sorore ;  nam 
demortuae  uxoris  sororem  ducere  licebat."  To  the  same  effect 
Bellarmin  (De  Matrimonio,  c.  xxvii.)  wrote,  "  Moses  in  Levitico 
quaedam  conjugia  prohibuit,  et  quaedam  permisit  in  eodem  gradu. 
Prohibuit  enim  conjugium  cum  uxore  fratris  etiam  defuncti ; 
et  non  prohibuit  conjugium  cum  sorore  uxoris,  nisi  ea  vivente." 
In  like  manner  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  passage,  says,  "  Uxore  mortua  potes  accipere  ejus  sororem 
in  conjugem  :  hoc  enim  lege  veteri  licuit." 

So  again  Willet,  in  his  Sixfold  Commentary  on  Leviticus, 
while  he  looks  upon  the  law  as  a  prohibition  of  Polygamy, 
admits  that  "  the  received  opinion  is,  that  this  law  is  understood 
of  two  sisters,  that  one  sister  is  not  to  be  taken  to  another 
while  they  live  ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  one  sister  it  was  lawful 
to  take  the  other.  And  that  Jacob  married  two  sisters  beside 
his  intention,  and  as  yet  this  positive  law  was  not  made : 
Tostatus,  Lorinus."  He  mentions  a  curious  mystical  interpre 
tation  suggested  by  Hesychius  :  i(  It  is  not  fit  to  join  together 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  profession,  as  the  Pasch  and  the 
Eucharist,  Circumcision  and  Baptism." 

On  a  question  of  this  sort  the  learning  and  good  sense  of 
Grotius  would  of  course  lead  him  to  a  right  conclusion.  "Sicut 
acerrima  dicuntur  esse  fratrum  odia,  sic  et  aemulationes  sororum. 
Reprehendit  hie  Pesichtha  non  immerito  Caraitarum  sententiam, 
quia  volebant  vetari  hie  duas  habere  eodem  tempore  uxores. 
—  Eamque  sententiam  et  nostro  saeculo  renovarunt  viri  non 
ineruditi,  nempe  quia  nolunt  quicquam  in  Evangelic  esse  ve- 
titum,  quod  in  Lege  licuerit. — Lex  in  Deuteronomio  satis  clara 
est,  plures  uxores  permittens.  Accedit  optima  legis  interpres 
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consuetude."     The  same  interpretation  is  defended  at  length   by 
Le  Clerc. 

Rosenmiiller,  in  his  Commentary,  takes  the  same  view  of  the 
passage.  u  Uxorem  ad  sororem  ejus  ne  ducas, — scilicet  in  vita 
ejus,  i.  e.  uxore  tua  vivente.  Non  igitur  prohibet  Moses  matri- 
monium  cum  sorore  uxoris  mortuae." 

So  does  Baumgarten:  "Since  the  prohibition  of  a  marriage 
with  a  wife's  sister  is  expressly  limited  by  a  reference  to  the 
life  of  the  former,  one  must  conclude  with  the  Rabbles,  that 
such  a  marriage  was  allowed  after  the  wife's  death.  The  rela 
tion  in  these  verses  is  indeed  the  same  as  in  the  1 6th :  but 
there  it  lies  on  the  male,  here  on  the  female  side ;  which  con 
stitutes  a  difference,  inasmuch  as  woman  in  the  Old  Testament 
has  not  attained  to  the  same  personality  and  independence  as 
man.  This  too  will  explain  the  allowance  of  polygamy,  which 
is  indirectly  contained  in  this  verse." 

Chalmers  too,  in  his  Daily  Scripture  Readings  notes,  "  It  is 
remarkable  that,  while  there  is  an  express  interdict  on  the  mar 
riage  of  a  man  with  his  brother's  wife,  there  is  no  such  prohibition 
against  his  marriage  with  his  wife's  sister.  In  verse  18  the  prohibi 
tion  is  only  against  marrying  a  wife's  sister  during  the  life  of  the 
first  wife,  which  of  itself  implies  a  liberty  to  marry  the  sister  after 
her  death  ;  beside  implying  a  connivance  at  polygamy."  His 
strong,  clear  understanding  goes  straight  to  the  truth,  without 
heeding  the  factitious  difficulties  by  which  others  block  themselves 
out  from  it.  Scott  also  sees  the  true  meaning  of  our  verse  :  and, 
though  he  inclines  to  think  that  the  marriage  of  a  deceast  wife's 
sister  is  prohibited  by  implication  in  the  16th  verse,  observes  that 
"  this  verse  seems  not  to  contain  a  prohibition  of  it." 

I  have  given  these  opinions  in  detail,  because  it  has  been 
asserted  continually  that  the  question  in  dispute  has  been  settled 
over  and  over  again  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  Church, 
and  that  it  is  presumptuous  to  set  up  one's  individual  judge 
ment  against  the  dogma  of  the  whole  Church.  Doubtless  too  < 
we  shall  still  have  the  same  assertion  repeated  over  and  over 
again  by  those  who  fancy  that  the  whole  Church  is  concentrated 
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in  their  own  persons,  and  that  its  wisdom  is  pent  up  in  the  folds 
of  their  ignorance. 
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The  earliest  authority  alledged  by  the  impugners  of  a  mar 
riage  with  a  wife's  sister  is  the  19th  of  the  so-called  Apostolical 
Canons  :  "  A  person  who  marries  two  sisters,  or  his  niece, 
cannot  become  a  clergyman."  With  regard  to  the  age  of  this 
collection  we  are  in  the  dark,  but  can  hardly  carry  it  back 
beyond  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Nor  do  we  know 
by  what  portions  of  the  Church  any  of  its  canons  were  adopted, 
or  on  what  grounds.  In  the  present  instance  we  have  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  there  was  any  direct  reference  to 
the  Levitical  Law.  Besides  this  canon  stands  alongside  of 
a  number  of  similar  prohibitions,  the  chief  part  of  which 
may  become  persons  called  to  the  sanctity  of  the  ministerial 
office,  but  are  no  way  fitted  to  be  the  subjects  of  civil  le 
gislation.  Accordingly  Grotius  (De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads,  Lib.  II. 
c.  v.  §  14)  conceives,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  rightly  so,  that  the 
restriction  at  that  time  was  confined  to  the  clergy  :  "  Certe  cano- 
nibus  antiquissimis,  qui  apostolici  dicuntur,  qui  duas  sorores 
alteram  post  alteram  duxisset, — tantum  a  clero  arcetur."  At 
the  same  time  he  adds,  "  Recte  fecerunt  Christiani  veteres, 
qui  leges  non  illas  tantum  in  commune  datas,  sed  alias  pecu- 
liariter  Hebraeo  populo  scriptas  sponte  sua  observarunt ;  imo 
et  ad  gradus  quosdam  ulteriores  protenderunt  verecundiae  suae 
fines,  ut  hac  quoque  in  virtute  non  minus  quam  in  cacteris 
Hebraeos  antecederent."  This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a 
denial  of  the  obligatoriness  of  the  Levitical  Table. 

By  the  Council  of  Eliberis,  in  the  year  305,  a  man  who,  after 
his  wife's  death,  married  her  sister,  was  excommunicated  for  five 
years  (Can.  Ixi).  Even  then  the  marriage  was  not  dissolved,  or 
pronounced  invalid. 

As  to  Basil's  letter  to  Diodorus,  it  is  written  with   that  turgid 
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exaggeration  which  characterizes  the  Greek  Fathers,  almost  as 
much  as  the  sophists  and  rhetoricians  of  their  age ;  with  whom 
they  also  share  the  notion,  that  the  office  of  reasoning  is,  not 
to  discover  what  the  truth  is,  but  to  defend  what  is  assumed  to 
be  the  truth,  no  matter  by  what  logical  quirks  and  quid 
dities.  In  reading  it,  if  we  call  to  mind  how  our  Jeremy 
Taylor  discusses  such  subjects,  we  can  hardly  refrain  from  giving 
thanks  for  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  our  countryman, 
in  clearness  of  perception,  in  reach  of  knowledge,  in  vigour  of 
reasoning,  and  in  the  earnestness  of  his  love  for  truth.  By  Dr 
Pusey  (p.  ix.),  Basil's  testimony  is  referred  to,  as  if,  along  with 
what  he  terms  "  the  universal  practice  of  the  whole  Church," 
it  bore  witness  what  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  was.  But 
even  from  the  Apostolic  Canon,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  more 
legitimate  conclusion  is,  that  the  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister 
was  not  as  yet  prohibited,  except  to  the  clergy.  When  such 
importance  is  attacht  to  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  as 
attesting  the  mind  of  the  Apostles,  it  would  seem  to  be  forgotten 
that  three  centuries  contain  three  hundred  years,  that  is,  about 
nine  generations.  It  is  forgotten  how  vague  and  uncertain  the 
voice  of  tradition  must  needs  be,  sounding  across  such  a  gulf 
of  time,  when  unsupported  by  documentary  evidence,  more 
especially  across  centuries  filled  with  such  prodigious  vicissitudes, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  congregation  once  gathered  in  the 
upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem  had  spread  abroad  so  as  to  em 
brace  the  chief  part  of  the  civilized  world.  How  vague  and 
uncertain  would  the  traditions  of  our  own  Reformation  be,  if 
we  had  not  written  documents  to  check  and  correct  them ! 
Yet  here  have  been  no  comparable  vicissitudes  ;  and  the  scene 
is  just  the  same.  Not  to  speak  of  the  manifold  distortions 
caused  by  all  sorts  of  prejudices,  men  are  ever  apt  to  ascribe 
their  own  opinions  to  those  whose  authority  they  respect. 
By  an  involuntary,  unconscious  delusion,  they  see  what  they 
are  looking  for  even  in  the  Bible,  with  the  plain  letter  of  the 
Bible  gainsaying  them, — much  more  in  the  floating  mists  of 
tradition,  which  their  imagination  shapes  into  any  forms  it 
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desires.  Thus  the  notions  of  the  later  Church  concerning 
marriage  would,  without  intentional  fraud,  be  imputed  to  the 
earlier ;  and  the  errour  would  naturally  increase  and  be  con 
firmed  through  each  succeeding  generation. 

Basil's  first  argument  is  the  custom  of  his  Diocese,  having  the  force 
of  la\v,  as  having  been  handed  down  by  holy  men  (ro  nap'  >//u7r 
tdog,  ro/iiov  ^vvap-iv  £\ov,  Sici  TO  v<£>'  ay/wv  aV^pwv  TOVQ  deajjiovs 
f)[j.~iv  TrapaSodrjvai).  This  however,  though  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  its  own  existence,  is  not  so  either  of  its  origin  and  antiquity, 
or  of  its  positive  worth ;  though  with  regard  to  the  latter  there 
is  ever  a  certain  presumption  in  favour  of  possession,  But  cus 
toms  and  laws,  we  know,  are  subject  to  the  same  processes  of 
mutation  with  everything  earthly ;  and  the  custom  which  he 
adduces,  that,  if  a  man  married  two  sisters,  such  a  marriage 
should  be  null,  and  that  the  parties  should  be  excluded  from  the 
congregation  till  it  was  dissolved,  plainly  belongs  to  an  age  much 
later  than  the  Apostles,  nay,  later  than  the  so-called  Apostolic 
Canon  cited  above,  and  even  than  the  Council  of  Eliberis. 

His  next  proposition, — that,  with  regard  to  things  very  evident, 
our  preconceptions  are  more  valuable  than  reason, — though  there 
is  some  degree  of  truth  in  it,  yet,  when  stated  in  this  broad 
generality,  becomes  false  and  mischievous ;  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  bearing  witness  that  men's  notions  and  preconceptions 
are  often  taken  up  hastily  and  presumptuously,  and,  even  when 
better  grounded,  are  apt  to  become  distorted  or  to  wither  away, 
and  perpetually  need  Reason  to  purge,  to  correct,  and  to  reanimate 
them. 

On  the  passage  of  Leviticus  (xviii.  18)  he  observes,  first,  that 
what  the  Law  says,  it  says  to  those  under  the  Law.  This  is 
quite  true,  and,  if  we  abide  by  it,  leaves  the  whole  question  to 
be  decided  by  the  reason  and  moral  sense  of  the  Church.  But 
he  then  tries  to  invalidate  the  inference  from  the  limitation  of 
the  prohibition  to  the  wife's  lifetime,  by  saying  that  the  Law 
does  not  command  a  person  to  marry  his  wife's  sister,  and  that 
we  have  no  right  to  draw  an  inference  from  its  silence.  Now 
of  course  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  whatsoever  is  not 
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expressly  prohibited,  is  allowed :  but  when,  as  in  this  case,  a 
positive  prohibition  is  accompanied  by  an  express  limitation  to 
a  particular  case,  we  are  quite  justified  in  inferring  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Legislator  was  not  to  extend  his  prohibition 
beyond  that  case.  Had  the  limiting  clause  been  omitted,  the 
prohibition  would  have  been  general.  Why  then  was  it  added, 
except  to  define  the  extent  of  the  prohibition  ?  Basil  goes  on 
to  argue  that  the  Levitical  Table  was  merely  designed  to  condemn 
the  incestuous  practices  prevalent  among  the  Canaanites  and 
the  Egyptians,  and  that  this  may  not  have  been  among  the 
number.  But  such  a  supposition  is  wholly  gratuitous,  and 
only  shews  the  weakness  of  the  cause  which  he  tries  to  prop  up 
by  it.  Equally  irrelevant  is  what  he  urges  about  the  decorum 
observed  in  Scripture,  which  abstains  from  enumerating  forms 
of  impurity  needlessly.  He  assumes  that  this  is  impure  :  and 
yet,  if  the  more  impure  form  of  the  union  is  mentioned,  why 
not  the  less  impure  ?  especially  when  the  mention  of  that  alone 
would  remove  the  necessity  of  mentioning  the  other.  In  this 
chapter,  above  all,  such  an  argument  is  a  manifest  sophism.  The 
next  argument,  that  the  marriage  is  prohibited  by  the  general 
prohibition  in  the  sixth  verse,  may  be  valid :  but  then  the  whole 
ground  of  controversy  is  removed ;  and  we  are  merely  to  take  the 
general  principle  of  the  Levitical  Law,  without  recognising  any 
binding  force  in  its  particular  precepts. 

Other  modes  of  evading  the  force  of  this  verse  have  been  de 
vised  by  those  who  will  not  see  the  permission  of  a  marriage 
with  a  deceast  wife's  sister  so  manifestly  implied  in  it.  Com 
ing  to  the  verse  with  the  persuasion  that  its  plain  meaning  can 
not  be  the  true  one,  they  try  to  wrest  it  into  accordance  with 
their  own  views.  So  Jewell  says,  "  Thus  you  ground  your 
reason :  a  man  may  not  marry  his  wife's  sister,  while  she  is 
alive:  Ergo  he  may  marry  her  after  she  is  dead.  This  reason, 
a  negativis,  is  very  weak,  and  makes  no  more  proof  in  logic  than 
this  doth,  Corvus  non  est  reversus  ad  arcam  donee  exsiccafae* 
erant  aquae  :  Ergo  he  returned  again  after  the  waters  were 
dried  up."  But  the  good  Bishop  forgets  that  there  is  a  material 
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difference  between  the  force  of  such  limiting  clauses  in  historical 
statements  and  in  general  propositions.  Even  in  the  statement 
of  a  fact,  the  meaning  will  be  materially  affected  by  the  cir 
cumstances.  It  may  be,  that  the  negative  fact  under  this  limited 
form  is  all  that  the  narrator  desired  to  state,  as,  for  instance,  that 
the  raven  did  not  return  while  Noah  was  in  the  ark.  But  if 
one  were  to  say  that  Cesar  did  not  reach  Alexandria  till  Pom- 
pey  was  dead,  this  would  be  understood  to  imply  that  he  did 
reach  it  afterward.  Now  in  a  law,  which  of  all  modes  of  writing 
requires  the  utmost  precision,  and  is  construed  with  the  utmost 
strictness,  and  which  in  old  times  was  exprest  with  the  utmost 
brevity,  a  clause  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
surplusage,  but  should  be  interpreted  according  to  its  plain 
meaning. 

Hammond,  with  his  usual  aptness  for  running  on  a  wrong 
sent,  adopts  the  notion  that  our  verse  was  intended  to  be  a 
prohibition  of  polygamy ;  a  position  which  we  have  already 
seen  to  be  untenable.  Patrick,  who  is  far  superior  to  him  in 
intelligence,  perceives  this,  though  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
which  he  himself  proposes,  in  consequence  of  his  being  under 
the  same  erroneous  prepossession,  is  not  happier.  "  These 
words,  in  her  lifetime,  are  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  first  words, 
neither  shall  thou  take  her,  but  to  the  next,  to  vex  her,  as  long 
as  she  lives."  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  refute  this. 

I  may  here  add,  that  the  most  eminent  living  canonical  lawyer 
among  the  German  Romanists,  Walter,  in  his  Kirchenrecht  §  312, 
note  a,  says  that,  "  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  a  marriage  with  a  wife's 
sister,  after  the  death  of  the  former,  was  not  forbidden,"  referring 
to  Levit.  xviii.  18,  as  his  authority  for  the  assertion.  On  the 
other  hand  Eichhorn,  in  his  Grundsaetze  des  Kirchenrechts  (v.  iii. 
3.  B.),  the  first  Protestant  treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Law,  says,  "  A 
marriage  with  a  deceast  wife's  sister  is  nowhere  forbidden  in  the 
Mosaic  Law;  on  the  contrary,  by  the  prohibition  against  marrying 
two  sisters  at  the  same  time,  it  is  indirectly  sanctioned." 
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That  such  cries  should  be  frequent  and  vociferous  from  persons 
who  can  do  nothing  except  clamour,  is  not  surprising :  but  it 
is  painful  to  see  these  dealers  in  empty  noise  supported  by  men 
whom  one  has  been  accustomed  to  respect.  In  the  debate  on 
the  Marriage-Bill  on  the  4th  of  last  May,  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
according  to  the  report  in  the  Times,  is  made  to  say :  "  We  are 
told  that  many  of  the  clergy  hold  different  opinions  on  the 
point ;  but  the  clergy  must  look  to  the  Church  to  which  they 
belong.  If  they  remain  in  the  Church,  and  accept  its  wages, 
and  profess  to  perform  its  services,  they  must  accept  the  in 
terpretation  which  the  Church  puts  upon  the  Scriptures.  They 
may  be  better  than  the  Church  of  England ;  but,  if  they  do 
not  agree  with  that  Church,  they  ought  to  leave  it."  I  would  fain 
hope  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis  can  never  have  uttered  anything 
like  the  sentences  here  ascribed  to  him,  —  that  the  zealous, 
persevering  champion  of  English  Protestantism  cannot  wish  to 
fetter  our  understandings  and  consciences  by  a  bondage  which 
is  among  the  most  debasing  oppressions  of  Popery, — that  he  does 
not  seriously  desire  to  tighten  and  narrow  the  noose  cast  over 
the  necks  of  our  clergy  by  that  hateful  clause  in  the  Caroline 
Act  of  Uniformity, — that  he  who  has  always  shewn  himself 
such  a  true  English  gentleman,  cannot  have  descended  to  the 
vulgar  slang  of  taunting  the  clergy  who  do  not  adopt  his  in 
terpretation  of  the  Levitical  Law,  with  the  wages  they  receive 
from  the  Church.  If  he  did  really  use  the  words  here  put  into 
his  mouth,  or  any  words  of  like  purport,  one  must  suppose  he 
merely  meant  that  the  clergymen,  whom  he  bids  leave  the 
Church  of  England,  ought  to  resign  their  preferment,  and  retire 
into  lay  communion ;  not  that  they  should  really  quit  the  Church, 
and  join  the  Romanists,,  or  some  other  body  of  Dissenters.  Surely 
lie  cannot  have  intended,  though  the  words  would  seem  to  imply 
it,  that  a  man  who  will  not  wrest  a  verse  of  Leviticus  into 
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meaning  the  very  opposite  of  what  its  plain  words  declare, 
ought  not  to  remain  within  the  pale  of  our  Church.  It  is  suffi 
ciently  dismal  that  a  good  man,  a  kind  man,  a  pious  man,  should 
think  that  a  person  who  has  devoted  his  life,  his  heart  and  soul 
and  mind,  to  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  in  our  Church,  ought 
to  leave  her  ministry,  because  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  say  that 
black  is  white  at  her  bidding.  Shamefully  as  such  taunts  have 
been  bandied  about  of  late  years  by  the  minions  of  opposite 
parties  in  our  Church,  I  know  no  ^instance  in  which  they  have 
been  cast  forth  on  so  trivial  a  plea. 

What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  submission,  which  the 
individual  minister  ought  to  pay  to  the  authority  of  his  Church, 
and  without  which  he  is  not  qualified  to  be  her  minister  ?  To 
speak  briefly  and  summarily,  as  he  is  to  be  invested  with  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation,  the  first,  indispensable  condition  is,  that 
he  should  have  a  living  faith  in  those  central,  cardinal  truths, 
which  constitute  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  win  his  brethren  to  a  living  reception  of  those  truths.  In 
connexion  with  this,  and  in  subordination  to  it,  as  his  office 
demands  that  he  should  execute  the  various  ordinances  of  his 
Church,  he  should  have  a  satisfactory  conviction  of  those  truths, 
which  are  involved  in  her  ordinances,  and  without  which  he 
cannot  execute  them  honestly  and  conscientiously.  But  on 
the  other  hand  the  rulers  of  the  Church  are  bound  by  a  corres 
ponding  duty  not  to  impose  any  dogmas  on  her  ministers,  beyond 
those  which  are  necessary  for  her  great  work  of  bringing  her 
children  through  Christ  to  the  Father.  The  limits  of  Christian 
communion  ought  to  be  as  large  as  is  compatible  with  a  saving 
reception  of  the  truth  ;  those  of  ministerial  communion  as  large 
as  is  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  truth  in  its  in 
tegrity  and  purity.  In  these  respects  the  practice  of  the  Church 
has  often  erred  greatly.  People  are  ever  apt  to  fancy  that  their 
own  opinions  are  absolutely  certain  and  irrefragable,  and  that 
nothing  but  wilful  blindness  and  perversity  prevent  their  neigh 
bours  from  adopting  them.  Herein  they  fail  to  recognise  their 
own  fallibility,  and  that  of  their  neighbours, — their  own,  which 
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must  ever  render  it  questionable  whether  they  have  rightly 
apprehended  the  truth  in  that  fulness  and  distinctness  which 
ought  to  command  universal  assent, — and  that  of  their  neigh 
bours,  which  may  incapacitate  them  for  receiving  anything  beyond 
a  certain  number  of  primary,  fundamental  truths. 

The  minister  of  the  Church  ought  indeed  to  be  persuaded,  as 
ought  every  minister  of  the  State,  that  the  legitimate  government, 
however  constituted,  has  a  right  to  decree  ordinances;  and  he 
should  recognise  his  own  duty  to  obey  her  ordinances ;  just  as 
a  judge  is  bound  to  execute  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  give 
judgement  accordingly.  But  the  judge  is  not  bound  to  believe  that 
the  law  of  the  land  is  thoroughly  righteous  and  without  blemish  ; 
nor  is  the  minister  of  the  Church  bound  to  believe  that  all  her 
ordinances  are  framed  with  perfect  wisdom  in  the  manner  best 
fitted  for  her  present  position  in  the  world.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  may  rightfully  hold  that  there  are  many  things  defective 
and  faulty  in  the  institutions  they  are  called  to  administer,  and 
may  declare  this,  and  may  do  what  in  them  lies  to  remove  the 
flaws  which  they  may  perceive.  Nay,  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so  ; 
and  they  will  be  faithless  servants  if  they  shrink  from  it.  Only 
it  should  be  done  temperately,  in  a  loyal,  affectionate  spirit. 

Still  less  should  it  be  required  of  any  one,  that  he  should  make 
any  declaration  concerning  the  historical  origin  of  such  enact 
ments.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  will  not  bend  to  yea  and 
nay.  It  is  quite  enough,  in  the  present  instance,  that  the 
minister  of  the  Church  should  be  resolved  to  regulate  his  own 
conduct,  if  occasion  arise,  in  conformity  to  the  Table  of 
prohibited  degrees :  and  this  he  may  do  in  perfect  conscien 
tiousness,  under  the  conviction  that,  as  all  government  is  ordained 
by  God,  so  especially  is  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  that 
she  consequently  has  authority  to  determine  the  practice  of  her 
children.  But  to  exact  that  a  man  should  acknowledge  that  this 
Table  is  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  it  is  grounded 
on  any  immediate  expressions  of  God's  will  in  the  Scriptures, 
far  exceeds  the  due  limits  of  ecclesiastical  sway,  and  is  an 
act  of  tyranny  as  foolish  as  it  is  wicked.  Such  acts  are  most 
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injurious  to  the  Church,  by  degrading  her  ministry  from  that  loving 
service,  which  is  perfect  freedom,  into  a  base  and  slavish  bon 
dage  ;  and  they  tend  to  justify  the  calumny  of  our  enemies,  that 
our  profest  opinions  are  not  such  as  we  hold  in  sincerity  and 
truth,  but  are  merely  taken  up  under  constraint,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  wages  which  we  receive.  In  the  present  instance, 
as  the  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees  is  not  a  part  of  our  Prayerbook, 
the  rulers  of  our  Church  have  not  committed  this  sin;  though 
in  a  number  of  others  they  did,  when  they  altered  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  1662. 


NOTE  J  :  p.  31. 

The  main  object  of  the  preceding  Notes  has  been  to  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  asserted  that  a  marriage  with 
the  sister  of  a  deceast  wife  is  positively  forbidden  in  the  Bible. 
This  question  is  of  considerable  interest  in  itself;  and  the  con 
troversy  on  the  Bill  now  pending  in  Parliament  has  given  it  a 
great  immediate  importance.  To  form  a  right  judgement  on  that 
Bill,  it  is  of  moment  to  ascertain,  first,  whether  such  marriages 
are  indeed  prohibited  in  Scripture,  and  next,  should  there  be  any 
prohibition  of  them,  whether  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  the 
Jewish  polity  solely,  or  equally  to  all  forms  of  civil  society. 
If,  as  I  think  has  been  shewn,  there  is  no  such  direct  prohi 
bition,  we  may  then  discuss  the  objects  of  the  present  Bill 
calmly  and  deliberately,  on  moral  and  social  grounds,  as  a 
matter  on  which  a  Christian  Church  and  nation  has  a  full 
right  to  declare  its  will:  we  may  hope  to  check  a  good  deal  of 
that  vehement  clamour,  which  has  been  poured  out  so  profusely 
on  this  occasion :  and,  should  the  decree  of  the  Legislature  be 
to  alter  the  existing  law,  the  Clergy  will  be  readier  to  receive 
that  decree  with  patience  and  submission. 

That  these  are  matters  on  which  a  Christian  State  has  a 
right  and  is  bound  to  legislate,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by 
any  intelligent  person.  They  were  matters  of  legislation  to 
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Constantius,  to  Theodosius,  and  other  Roman  emperors.  They 
were  matters  of  legislation  to  the  Parliament  under  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  the  number  of  prohibited  degrees,  which  had 
been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Church  in  the  lust  of  exercising 
its  sway,  was  very  properly  and  rightfully  curtailed.  Still  too 
in  our  days  the  civil  legislature  retains  the  same  right ;  though, 
as  the  Clergy  are  excluded  from  the  Lower  House,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  Church  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  measure,  with  reference  to  her  own  obligations, 
in  her  synod. 

On  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  proposed  measure, 
regarded  as  a  social  and  moral  problem  of  the  deepest  import 
ance,  I  have  refrained  from  expressing  an  opinion,  because,  as  I 
have  said  in  the  Charge,  I  do  not  feel  duly  qualified  to  form 
one.  Were  it  allowable  to  look  at  the  question  with  reference 
to  the  higher  classes  solely,  I  should  wish,  as  I  have  also  said 
in  the  Charge,  that  the  present  law  should  be  retained,  both  on 
account  of  the  precious  domestic  blessings  which  we  derive  from 
it,  and  because  in  matters  concerning  the  primary  relations  of 
family  life  the  course  of  wisdom  is  quieta  non  movere,  unless 
under  the  pressure  of  some  strong,  manifest,  urgent  cause. 

It  is  contended  indeed  by  Archbishop  Whately  (in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  No  5)  that  the  beneficial 
consequence  of  the  present  law,  on  which  the  chief  stress  has 
been  laid, — the  facility  it  affords  for  a  sister-in-law  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  her  deceast  sister's  children,  without  supplying 
ground  for  scandal,  is  "all  a  chimera;"  for  that  "the  law  has  no 
power  to  create  or  prevent  scandal  of  that  kind:  it  is  fashion 
or  public  opinion :  e.  g.  a  man,  whether  married  or  single, 
cannot,  without  scandal,  take  a  young  married  woman,  not  his 
sister,  to  live  alone  in  the  house  with  him  as  his  sister;  yet  their 
marriage  would  be  unlawful."  Here  the  Archbishop's  sagacity 
seems  to  be  baffled,  as  not  seldom  happens,  by  his  ingenuity. 
The  law,  though  it  does  not  create  public  opinion,  has  ever 
great  power  in  shaping  and  upholding  it ;  and  were  the  law 
removed,  the  opinion  would  be  shaken  and  overthrown.  The 
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case  brought  as  parallel  is  totally  different.  A  sister-in-law, 
in  taking  charge  of  her  nephews  and  nieces,  would  be  fulfilling 
a  duty  especially  incumbent  upon  her:  the  married  woman, 
living  in  another  man's  house,  would  be  violating  the  primary 
duty  of  cleaving  to  her  husband.  The  Archbishop  continues, 
"  In  the  present  case,  whatever  scandal  ever  could  arise  would 
be  rather  promoted  by  the  prohibition  :  for,  as  long  as  they 
were  free  to  marry,  it  would  be  inferred  by  all  charitable 
people  that  if  they  wisht  to  cohabit  they  would  marry  ;  but,  if  pro 
hibited,  they  would  be  exposed  to  temptation  to  illicit  intercourse." 
This  is  another  instance  of  the  superfine  ingenuity  with  which 
logicians  give  sense  the  slip.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  same  argu 
ment  would  apply  to  any  other  unmarried  woman,  who  therefore 
might  live  with  any  single  man  irreproachably;  since  in  this 
case  also  it  might  equally  be  supposed  "that,  if  they  wisht  to 
cohabit,  they  would  marry."  Nor  is  any  count  taken  of  that 
delicacy  which  would  make  a  woman  shrink  from  placing  her 
self  in  a  position  where  she  might  be  supposed  to  be  courting 
an  invitation  to  marriage.  At  present  her  living  with  her 
brother-in-law  is  almost  as  free  from  suspicion,  among  the  higher 
classes,  as  if  she  were  living  with  her  brother. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  strong  and  grave  cause 
for  altering  the  present  law,  would  seem  to  ensue  from  the 
Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission,  which  speaks  of  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  where  the  law  has  been  disregarded 
and  violated,  and  of  a  mass  of  evils  resulting  from  it.  The 
Report  has  indeed  been  attackt  from  divers  quarters,  often  cap 
tiously,  at  times  somewhat  scurrilously :  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  statements  of  facts  have  been  materially  shaken  or 
discredited.  Hence  there  seems  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  law  is  continually  infringed,  so  as  to  be  practically  almost 
nugatory,  among  the  middle  classes.  With  regard  to  the  lower 
classes  it  was  found  more  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  infor 
mation  :  but  he  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  their  way  of 
living,  must  needs  perceive  that,  from  various  circumstances  in 
their  condition,  of  no  transitory  kind,  but  seemingly  wellnigh 
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unalterable, — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  shameless  manner  in 
which  they  herd  together  in  our  large  towns,  but  of  their 
condition  in  our  best  regulated  towns  and  villages, — while  in 
their  class  also  a  widower,  when  left  with  young  children,  will 
naturally  and  rightly  invite  his  wife's  sister  to  replace  their 
mother's  care  over  them,  the  intimacy  thus  bred  will  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  terminate  in  concubinage,  if  it  may  not 
in  marriage.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
a  change  has  been  exprest  by  the  five  excellent  clergymen,  whose 
experience  in  the  charge  of  enormous  parishes  has  enabled  them  to 
apprehend  the  evils  arising  from  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

It  is  urged  indeed  by  the  advocates  of  the  present  law,  that 
we  must  not  allow  the  violation  of  it  to  be  pleaded  as  an 
argument  for  changing  it :  else  every  law  will  be  repealed ; 
as  every  law  fails  more  or  less  in  its  preventive  object :  whereas 
the  very  fact  of  its  violation  is  the  proof  of  the  need  of  it ; 
since,  if  there  were  no  offenses,  laws  would  be  superfluous. 
In  this  reasoning  there  is  no  little  confusion.  No  law,  it  is 
true,  has  ever  absolutely  fulfilled  its  purpose  by  extinguishing 
the  evil  it  was  directed  against  :  but  many  laws  have  made 
great  advances  toward  such  a  fulfilment ;  those,  I  mean,  which 
have  an  acknowledged  deep  moral  ground,  and  which  carry 
the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  along  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  among  laws,  there  are  numbers  which  have  never  met 
with  such  a  response,  and  which  are  regarded  merely  as  positive 
ordinances  imposed  by  superior  power.  In  certain  states  of 
society  such  laws  may  be  maintained  through  a  passive  ac 
quiescence.  Often  however  it  will  happen  that,  being  regarded 
as  mere  positive  ordinances,  without  any  special  moral  ground, 
they  will  be  frequently  violated,  for  this  very  reason,  because 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  does  not  connect  any  sense  of 
guilt  with  the  violation.  Now  the  primary  duty  of  a  wise  legisla 
ture  is  to  seek  the  main  strength  of  its  laws  in  the  moral 
sense  and  conscience  of  the  nation ;  without  which  its  laws  will  be 
inefficient,  and  Law  itself  will  lose  its  majesty  and  awe.  Hence, 
when  any  laws  are  found  to  be  perpetually  infringed,  it  becomes 
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a  duty  to  consider  how  they  may  best  be  modified,  so  as 
to  remove  those  temptations  to  lawlessness,  which  are  ever 
pernicious  to  a  people.  On  these  grounds,  after  futile  attempts 
had  been  made  for  generations  to  check  smuggling  by  severity 
of  punishment,  and  an  ever  increasing  preventive  force,  it  was 
wisely  resolved  some  twenty  years  ago  to  lower  the  high  duties, 
which  had  been  such  a  provocative  to  a  contraband  trade;  and 
hence  smuggling  has  almost  become  extinct,  along  with  the  wild, 
lawless  habits  which  it  bred.  On  similar  grounds  the  Game- 
laws  have  long  been  clamouring  for  alteration  :  the  blood  that 
they  shed  every  year,  cries  aloud  to  heaven  for  it.  A  per 
son  may  say,  that  it  is  unbecoming  for  the  Law  to  make  a 
confession  of  weakness,  and  that,  if  it  cannot  protect  game,  it 
may  as  well  give  up  the  protection  of  all  domesticated  animals 
also.  But  even  Law,  as  a  human  work,  and  so  partaking  of 
human  fallibility,  will  strengthen,  not  weaken,  itself  by  a  free 
confession  of  its  errours  and  faults,  thus  setting  itself  at  one 
with  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  •  which  in  this  instance 
recognises  a  very  different  sort  of  right  in  the  possession  of  domes 
ticated  animals  and  in  that  of  game.  In  like  manner,  though 
a  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  is  sometimes  termed  incestuous, 
the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  will  not  acknowledge  that  it 
comes  under  the  same  category  with  those  incestuous  marriages 
which  the  general  consent  of  civilized  nations  has  branded  and 
revolted  from.  In  fact  this  distinction  has  been  publicly  sanc 
tioned  by  the  Bill  of  1835,  which  enacts  that  all  marriages 
previously  celebrated  between  persons  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  affinity  shall  be  legalized,  but  specially  excludes 
marriages  between  persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
consanguinity  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  The  importance 
of  this  distinction  was  also  recognised  by  the  whole  nation. 
Had  the  framer  of  the  law  proposed  that  marriages  between 
brothers  and  sisters  should  be  legalized,  the  moral  sense  of  the 
whole  nation  would  have  shuddered  at  the  outrage.  As  it  was, 
the  Bill  excited  little  notice,  and  was  past,  I  believe,  with  scarcely 
any  opposition. 
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NOTE  K  :  p.  32. 

At  the  time  when  the  Charge  was  delivered,  that  disastrous 
controversy,  which  has  recently  been  spreading  over  our  whole 
Church,  shaking  the  hearts  of  her  ministers  with  dismal  fears 
and  forebodings,  was  only  rising  out  of  that  Western  region, 
which  has  teemed  so  often  with  ecclesiastical  squalls  and  storms  : 
or  at  least  it  had  not  assumed  such  a  form  as  to  excite  much 
commotion  in  our  Diocese.  Of  late  its  interest,  and  that  of  the 
questions  connected  with  it  and  springing  out  of  it,  has  almost 
superseded  every  other:  and  thousands  of  the  best  and  purest 
hearts  in  England  are  waiting  with  intense  anxiety  for  the 
decision,  which,  they  fear,  may  perhaps  change  their  whole 
position  and  prospects  in  life,  and  separate  them  from  the  Church, 
or  at  least  from  the  ministry,  to  which  they  have  devoted  and 
consecrated  their  hearts  and  souls  and  minds.  It  has  indeed 
seemed  at  moments,  as  though  a  day  were  coming  on  our  Church 
more  calamitous  than  any  since  the  fatal  day  of  St  Bartholo 
mew  in  the  year  1662, — a  day  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  in  the  present  fever  of  thought,  in  the  present 
crumbling  and  dissolution  of  order,  might  be  still  more  cala 
mitous  than  that.  It  has  seemed  as  though  elements  of  faith 
and  doctrine,  which  have  been  working  zealously  side  by  side 
for  the  same  great  spiritual  ends  in  the  bosom  of  our  Church, 
were  about  to  be  severed  by  a  destructive  schism.  Still  too 
at  this  moment,  while  the  scales  of  judgement  are  hanging 
indeterminately  in  the  air,  no  human  eye  can  at  all  prognosticate 
what  the  consequence  of  the  decision  may  be.  On  both  sides 
are  doubts,  fears,  perplexities,  anxieties ;  and  these  are  mixt 
up  ever  and  anon  with  murmurs,  mutterings,  nay,  with  threats. 
Our  only  hope  is,  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  who 
has  so  often  lulled  the  raging  of  the  seas,  whom  the  winds 
and  the  storms  obey,  and  who  can  even  still  the  madness  of 
the  people,  will  again  open  the  eyes  and  quiet  the  hearts  of 
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His  servants,  will  enable  them  to  see  what  spirit  they  are 
of,  will  teach  them  to  discern  the  power  of  His  Highpriestly 
prayer  for  their  unity,  and  that  the  power  of  that  prayer 
will  prevail  over  them  and  in  them.  When  we  call  to  mind 
how  often  in  these  last  few  years  similar  storms  have  been 
gathering  and  darkening  the  horizon, — how  often  parties  have 
been  drawn  up  in  array,  more  like  hostile  armies  ready  for 
battle,  than  like  brother  ministers  of  the  same  Divine  Lord, 
rending  the  garments  of  Him  who  calls  them  all  to  take  shelter 
beneath  His  wings,  wounding  the  sacred  Body  which  was  wounded 
for  them  on  the  Cross, — and  how  nevertheless  after  a  while 
He  has  risen,  and  has  rebuked  the  winds,  and  bid  the  sea  be 
still,  so  that  there  has  suddenly  been  a  great  calm, — when  we 
call  to  mind  these  proofs  that  He  is  still  watching  over  His 
Church,  we  may  draw  courage  from  them  to  hope  that  even 
now  He  may  do  so  again. 

Into  the  great  question  on  which  this  controversy  turns,  I 
cannot  of  course  enter  in  this  Note.  Yet  neither  can  I  refrain 
from  addressing  a  few  earnest,  affectionate  words  to  my  brethren 
on  both  sides  in  this  deplorable  contest.  For  with  both  of 
them  I  feel  that  I  have  many  bonds  of  common  faith  and  love 
and  duty  :  with  both  of  them  I  heartily  desire  to  work  together 
in  the  service  of  our  common  Master.  With  each  of  the  two 
parties,  I  am  aware,  on  sundry  points  I  differ  in  opinion,  more 
or  less  widely  :  but  why  should  this  cut  me  off  from  them  1 
or  why  should  it  cut  them  off  from  me?  May  we  not  hold 
fast  to  that  whereon  we  are  agreed,  and  join  hand  to  hand 
and  heart  to  heart  on  that  sure,  unshakable  ground,  which 
cannot  slip  from  under  us,  and  wait  until  God  shall  reveal 
to  us  what  we  now  see  dimly  and  darkly?  Shall  the  oak 
say  to  the  elm,  Depart  from  me  .  .  thou  hast  no  place  in  God's 
forest  .  .  thou  shalt  not  breathe  His  air,  or  drink  in  His  sunshine  ? 
Or  shall  the  ash  say  to  the  birch,  A  vaunt  I  thou  art  not  worthy 
to  stand  by  my  side  .  .  cast  thyself  down  and  crawl  away,  and 
hide  thyself  in  some  outlandish  thicket  ?  0  my  brethren  !  the 
Spring  is  just  about  to  clothe  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  in  their 
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bright,  fresh  leaves,  which  will  shine  and  sparkle  rejoicingly  and 
thankfully  in  the  sun  and  the  rain.  Shall  it  not  also  clothe 
our  hearts  anew  in  bright  hopeful  garments  of  faith  and  love, 
diverse  in  form,  in  hue,  in  texture,  but  blending  together  into  a 
beautiful,  harmonious  unity  beneath  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Right 
eousness  ?  who  died  for  us  all,  and  rose  again  for  us  all,  and  sends 
down  His  Spirit  for  us  all,  and  has  vouchsafed  to  regenerate  us 
all  by  the  waters  of  Baptism,  and  is  ever  desiring  to  feed  us 
all.  not  only  with  His  Word,  but  also  with  His  Holy  Body 
and  Blood.  0,  if  we  would  let  one  gleam  of  His  Divine  Love 
descend  upon  us,  if  we  would  open  our  hearts  to  receive  it, 
and  would  let  it  glow  and  kindle  there,  we  should  cease  from 
quarreling  with  our  brethren  ;  we  should  cease  from  scowling  at 
them ;  we  should  feel  that  our  highest  privilege,  our  most  precious 
blessing,  is  to  be  one  with  them  through  Him  and  in  Him. 

On  the  one  side,  how  many  of  you,  my  dear  Brethren,  are 
now  anxious,  doubting,  trembling  about  the  future,  whom  I 
know  and  love,  as  faithful,  loving,  devoted  servants  of  our 
Heavenly  Master!  How  many  are  in  like  case,  whom,  though 
unseen,  I  still  love!  How  many,  whose  very  names  I  never 
heard  of,  but  whom  Christ  knows  and  loves,  and  desires  to 
preserve  in  the  unity  of  His  body,  and  to  crown  with  the 
crown  of  His  righteousness !  You  have  served  Him,  numbers 
of  you,  for  years.  You  have  found  it  your  joy  and  happiness 
to  feed  His  sheep  and  His  lambs.  You  love  the  sheep  and 
the  lambs  whom  He  has  committed  to  your  care.  Be 
not  tempted,  my  Brethren,  rashly  to  abandon  this  sacred 
work.  Be  not  hasty  in  quitting  the  post  where  He  has 
placed  you,  in  deserting  the  souls  whom  He  has  entrusted 
to  you.  I  would  not  indeed  exhort  you  to  remain  in  it, 
if  you  cannot  do  so  with  perfect  conscientiousness,  with  single- 
hearted  honour,  \vith  unequivocating,  uncompromising  truth.  I 
am  not  calling  upon  you  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  your 
consciences.  Nor  does  our  dear  mother  Church  desire  that  you 
should  do  so.  A  corrupt  Church,  that  fears  the  truth,  may 
desire  this  of  her  ministers ;  ours, — blessed  be'  God,  who  delivered 
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us  from  the  accursed  bondage  of  imposture  ! — does  not.  If  you 
do  not  believe  that  her  words  have  any  real  meaning,  if  you 
conceive  that  she  says  one  thing  and  means  another,  if  you 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  living  power  in  her  Sacraments, 
if  you  deem  them  to  be  mere  lifeless  forms,  mockeries  of  the 
truth,  and  abominations,  as  in  such  case  they  must  be,  in 
God's  sight, — then,  alas !  there  is  no  help  for  it :  you  have 
mistaken  your  calling :  you  are  not  called  to  minister  at  her 
fonts.  It  behoves  you  to  retire  into  lay  communion,  until  God 
shall  open  your  eyes  to  discern  what  now  you  cannot  discern. 
But  on  the  other  hand  our  beloved  Mother,  whom  you  too 
have  hitherto  loved,  does  not  demand  of  you  that  you  should 
take  up  any  one  peculiar,  determinate  notion  concerning  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  grace  communicated  in  her  Sacra 
ment.  She  does  not  intrude  presumptuously  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  the  word  of  God  conducts  her.  She  does  not  drag 
or  drive  you  in  fetters  and  hoodwinkt  into  the  region  of  in 
scrutable  mysteries.  She  does  not  require  that  you  should  believe 
that  such  or  such  a  spiritual  change  has  been  wrought  in  the 
nature  of  the  child  by  its  Baptism.  In  the  adult,  who  "  receives 
Baptism  rightly,"  she  declares,  "  Faith  is  confirmed,  and  Grace 
increast  by  virtue  of  prayer  to  God."  But  of  infants  she  only 
lays  down,  that  they  are  brought  by  Baptism  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  enter  into  it  and  become  heirs  of  it,  that  they  are  made 
members  of  Christ's  body,  and  children  of  grace,  instead  of  children 
of  wrath.  This  she  asserts  of  every  baptized  child,  not  of 
one,  or  a  few,  or  a  great  number,  but  of  all.  Hence,  if  we 
do  not  believe  this,  we  cannot  minister  in  her  Baptismal  Service 
without  a  twofold  delusion,  without  deceiving  others  and  our 
selves.  Nor  can  this  work  be  wrought  in  the  child  except 
through  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  a  mere  nominal 
form,  an  entering  of  the  child  into  the  register  of  Christ's 
Church :  it  is  a  deep,  living,  pregnant  reality,  in  which  the 
minister  is  a  fellow-worker  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  Now  thus 
much,  I  believe,  most  of  you  admit.  If  so,  you  need  not  be 
troubled  by  Sir  Herbert  Jenner's  decision,  or  by  its  confirmation 
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supposing  that  it  should  bo  confirmed,  by  the  Privy  Council. 
You  are  perplext  indeed  by  the  word  Regeneration ;  because 
you  feel  sure  that  the  effect  of  Baptism  on  children,  whatever  it 
may  be,  does  not  correspond  to  that  spoken  of  by  St  John,  where 
he  says  that  Whosoever  is  lorn  of  God  sinneth  not.  But  surely  it 
is  plain  and  certain,  both  from  the  unvarying  evidence  of  facts, 
and  from  many  irrefragable  testimonies  of  Scripture,  that  this  is 
not  the  effect  of  Baptism,  even  in  adults  who  receive  it  rightly. 
This  is  not  what  the  Church  means  by  Baptismal  Regeneration  : 
no  man  in  his  senses  can  ever  have  meant  this.  Were  this 
her  meaning,  the  term  would  not  merely  be  inapplicable  to  some 
children,  but  to  all.  It  would  be  no  less  inapplicable  in  the 
hypothetical  sense,  than  in  the  absolute.  Therefore  let  not 
your  hearts  be  distracted  by  this  twofold  sense  of  an  ambi 
guous  word.  You  believe  it  to  be  a  work  of  Divine  Grace, 
by  which  the  child  is  grafted  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  through  the  Spirit  it  is  brought 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  all  that  the  Church 
requires  you  to  believe  as  a  condition  of  exercising  her  ministry. 
The  further  definition  of  this  Grace  she  leaves  open  to  those 
whom  the  Spirit  shall  illumine  concerning  it.  Will  you  then 
leave  her  ? — I  should  not  speak  of  such  an  act,  but  that, 
many  have  spoken  of  it,  as  something  they  were  contem 
plating  as  possible,  as,  on  certain  contingencies,  probable  and 
almost  certain ;  —  will  you  forsake  her,  because  she  under 
stands  the  word  regenerate  in  a  sense  different  from  yours  1 
Will  you  desert  her  in  this  hour  of  her  urgent  need,  a  need 
which  none  feel  more  deeply  than  you, — in  this  day  of  her 
peril,  a  peril  which  your  abandonment  of  her  wrould  grievously, 
formidably  aggravate  ?  You  have  long  been  looking  with  dread 
on  the  growth  of  what  you  deem  pernicious  errours  within  her. 
By  your  presence  within  her  you  counterbalance  those  errours : 
if  you  quit  her,  they  will  become  fatally  predominant.  There 
fore,  in  the  name  of  our  beloved  Mother,  as  well  as  of  the 
souls  whom  Christ  has  placed  under  your  care,  I  would  conjure 
you  to  pause,  and  ponder  carefully,  with  earnest  prayer  for  the 
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guidance  of  the  Spirit,   before  you  take  any  decisive  step,  and 
depart  from  the  post  where  God  has'  placed  you. 

On  the  opposite  side  again  is  a  large  body,  containing  some 
whom  I  love,  many  whom  I  highly  respect,  very  many  who 
have  laboured  zealously  and  devotedly  in  the  cause  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Church.  With  these,  I  must  confess,  I  cannot  feel 
the  same  sort  of  sympathy,  although  on  the  immediate  question 
in  dispute  my  opinion  coincides  with  theirs.  For  I  cannot  resist 
the  conclusive  evidence  that  our  Church  pronounces  every  bap 
tized  child  to  be  regenerate  ;  and  as  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
whole  Church  from  the  beginning,  so  does  it  seem  to  me  of  great 
importance,  that,  under  a  certain  sense  of  the  word  regenerate, 
this  truth  should  be  recognised  as  the  ground  of  all  Christian 
teaching  and  preaching.  Still,  though  the  former  party  appear 
to  me  to  be  under  an  errour,  they  have  been  expecting  that 
they  should  have  to  suffer  for  conscience  sake,  and  have  been 
girding  up  their  hearts  to  do  so  :  and  to  such  persons,  however 
mistaken  they  may  be,  no  good  man  will  refuse  his  loving, 
reverent  sympathy.  They  have  not, — those  at  least  whom  I 
have  had  in  mind,  have  not  been  trying  to  impose  their 
opinions  upon  their  brethren.  They  are  merely  pl<?ading  for 
freedom  of  conscience,  for  what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth, 
and  against  that  corrupt,  pernicious  conception  of  Baptism,  which 
ascribes  a  magical  efficacy  to  it,  without  the  slightest  warrant 
in  the  words,  and  in  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  of  all  facts.  An  excess  of  zeal  against  such  an  errour  may 
well  lay  claim  to  some  indulgence.  On  the  other  hand  their 
opponents  have  nothing  personally  to  dread.  Whatever  the 
decision  may  be,  it  cannot  impeach  their  opinion.  Should  it 
be  determined  that  Mr  Gorham's  view  of  Baptismal  Regenera 
tion  does  not  incapacitate  him  for  holding  preferment  in  our 
Church,  the  utmost  that  would  follow  would  be,  that  on  this, 
as  on  so  many  other  points,  our  Church  admits  of  a  considerable 
latitude  of  opinion,  and  has  not  laid  down  her  dogmas  so  definitely 
that  they  can  be  enforced  by  civil  penalties.  But  even  in  this 
case  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  decision  to  impugn  any  other 
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view, — Archdeacon  Wilberforce's,  for  instance,  or  Dr  Pusey's. 
These  remain  just  where  they  were  ;  and  the  advocates  of  them 
retain  their  full  liberty  to  hold  and  to  inculcate  them.  Surely, 
such  being  the  case,  they  who  have  always  spoken  with  re 
probation  of  the  sin  of  schism,  and  who  can  hardly  bring  them 
selves  to  acquit  the  Reformers  of  that  sin, — although  their  case 
was  totally  different,  in  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold  and 
teach  what  they  believed  to  be  truths  of  essential  moment, — 
cannot  think  it  justifiable  to  quit  the  ministry  of  our  Church, 
because  the  Church  is  held  by  her  supreme  judicial  tribunal  to 
open  her  arms  somewhat  wider  than  they  would  wish  her  to 
do.  Surely  they,  above  all  men,  are  bound  to  declare  that  such 
an  act  would  be  a  most  presumptuous  and  reprehensible  exercise 
of  private  judgement,  not  in  upholding  the  sacred  rights  of  in 
dividual  conscience,  but  in  condemning  one's  brethren  and  the 
whole  body  of  our  Church.  Surely  too  it  is  a  gross  sin  against 
Christian  meekness  and  love,  to  desire  that  a  large  number  of  our 
brethren,  many  of  them  exemplary  for  their  works  of  faith  and 
labours  of  love,  should  be  driven  out  of  the  Church,  or  at  least 
out  of  her  ministry,  not  for  any  sin  of  omission  or  commission, 
but  becaflse  they  cleave  conscientiously  to  an  opinion,  of  the 
erroneousness  of  which  they  cannot  be  convinced.  Rather  would  a 
good  man  wish  that  they  should  remain  where  they  are,  trusting 
that,  if  they  continue  to  serve  God  with  the  same  fidelity  accord 
ing  to  their  knowledge,  their  eyes  will  in  time  be  opened  to 
perceive  as  much  more  of  the  Truth  as  may  be  needful  for  them. 

Can  it  indeed  be  that  there  are  persons,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  establishing  the  truth,  as  they  would  say, — that  is,  of  setting 
up  some  determinate  dogmatical  proposition  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  Baptism, — and  still  more  with  the  view  of  confuting  and 
silencing  their  opponents,  would  wish  to  obtain  a  peremptory 
sentence,  whereby  those  opponents,  comprising  hundreds  of  the 
best,  godliest,  most  faithful,  most  devoted  ministers  of  our 
Church,  would  be  driven  into  an  agonizing  strait,  out  of  which 
they  would  hardly  perceive  an  outlet  except  in  resigning  their 
cures  of  souls  ?  Would  it  not  be  most  painful  to  see  numbers  of 
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good  men  compelled  for  conscience  sake  to  fall  into  schism  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a  terrible  calamity  to  our  Church  to  be  deprived 
of  so  many  of  her  best  ministers,  in  these  days  of  hard,  perilous 
strife  against  the  powers  of  evil  ?  Ought  we  not  to  deprecate, 
and  to  do  all  we  can  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe?  To  this 
end,  we, — those  especially  who  attach  such  a  paramount  impor 
tance  to  a  right  notion  on  the  matter  in  dispute, — should  not 
merely  try  to  establish  our  own  opinion  dogmatically  and  his 
torically,  and  content  ourselves  with  exposing  and  refuting  the 
misstatements  and  misarguments  of  our  erring  brethren  :  we  should 
also  acknowledge  the  truths,  by  a  too  exclusive  attention  to 
which  they  were  led  into  their  errour,  and  are  upheld  in  it ;  and 
we  should  endeavour  patiently  and  gently  to  disentangle  those 
truths  from  the  errours  which  adhere  to  them,  and  to  clear  up  the 
ambiguities  and  perplexities  by  which  the  controversy  has  so 
long  been  protracted.  Above  all,  we  should  set  to  work  honestly 
and  vigilantly  to  purge  our  own  view  from  the  exaggerations  and 
errours  whereby  it  has  perpetually  been  corrupted  and  perverted, 
and  whereby  it  has  repelled  those  who  cannot  sacrifice  their 
reason  and  conscience  to  the  dictates  of  an  imperious  authority. 

For  instance,  they  who  rightly  maintain  that  our  Church,  in 
accordance  with  the  whole  Church  from  the  first  ages,  asserts  the 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration ,  are  apt  to  encumber  this 
truth  with  propositions  concerning  the  nature  and  effects  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  which  find  no  sanction  in  the  teaching 
of  our  Church,  and  which  turn  that  truth  into  a  mischievous 
and  repulsive  falsehood.  Thus  in  a  modern  work  of  great  merit 
I  find  it  stated,  as  the  opinion  of  our  Church,  "  that  in  Baptism 
the  nature  of  the  old  Adam  is  exchanged  for  that  which  was  re 
fashioned  in  Christ."  How  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  such 
a  statement,  which  has  not  the  slightest  support  in  our  symbolical 
books,  should  revolt  those  who  have  any  regard  for  the  testimony 
of  their  senses,  or  of  their  understanding,  or  of  their  reason,  or  of 
their  moral  sense  ?  This  passage  shews  how  easily  persons,  when 
they  let  their  words  run  away  with  their  thoughts,  may  fall  into 
Baptismal  Transubstantiation.  Our  Church  asserts  the  change 
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of  state  in  Baptism,  that  we  are  brought  out  of  a  state  of  Nature 
into  a  state  of  Grace,  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  we  are 
brought  into  that  Church,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ :  it  also 
believes  in  the  imparting  of  spiritual  grace  at  Baptism  :  but  it 
does  not  say  a  word  about  a  change  of  nature ;  nor  is  it  very  easy 
to  understand  what  they  who  use  this  expression  mean  by  it. 
One  might  fancy,  they  had  never  askt  themselves  this  question. 
In  the  present  case,  the  only  evidence  alledged  to  shew  that  our 
Church  holds  this  extraordinary  doctrine,  is  "her  declaration  that 
the  salvation  of  baptized  infants,  dying  before  they  commit  actual 
sin,  is  affirmed  in  Scripture."  Yet  what  does  this  declaration 
shew  concerning  a  change  of  nature?  What  does  it  imply 
beyond  a  change  of  state,  that  the  infant  has  been  brought  into 
a  state  of  salvation  ?  To  this,  I  believe, — though  it  seems  to 
me  very  unwise  to  exact  an  assent  to  such  a  proposition  concern 
ing  the  state  of  baptized  infants  after  death,  as  a  condition  of 
exercising  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, — most  persons  would  not 
unwillingly  subscribe. 

I  have  heard  it  said  indeed  that,  if  the  decision  pronounced  is 
favorable  to  Mr  Gorham,  our  Church  would  thereby  cut  herself 
off  from  the  Church  Catholic  ;  inasmuch  as  she  would  repudiate 
that  Article  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  wherein  we  confess  our  belief 
in  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.  What  will  not  people 
assert  in  the  feverish  excitement  of  controversy  I  A  more  brittle 
logical  chain  was  never  devised  to  justify  the  excesses  of  passion. 
Our  Church  would  still  retain  that  Creed ;  nor  have  I  heard  that 
anybody  has  ever  exprest  a  wish  that  she  should  expunge  this 
Article  from  it.  All  her  ministers,  all  her  members,  would 
go  on  avowing  their  belief  in  it  every  Sunday,  in  all  her 
churches  and  chapels,  in  the  most  solemn  part  of  her  service.  Mr 
Gorham  himself  would  do  so.  Mr  Gorham  himself  would 
doubtless  declare  that  he  believes  in  it  fully, — that  he  has 
never  dreamt  of  disputing  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
advocates  employed  on  this  occasion, —  eminent  as  were  their 
ability  and  ingenuity,  and  the  research  they  had  bestowed  on 
their  cause, — ventured  to  use  this  argument,  which,  if  valid, 
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would  have  decided  the  victory  in  their  favour.     At  all  events, 
if  they  did,   an   adverse  judgement  would  only  prove  the  more 
manifestly,  that  it  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  by  persons  of 
consummate  legal    perspicacity,    and   had    been    found    wanting. 
Yet  private  judgement,  or  rather  private  caprice,  is  to  take  such 
a   momentous,    perilous   plunge,    as   is   implied    in    quitting   the 
ministry  of  the  Church,  or  perhaps  the  Church  itself,  after  plant 
ing   its  foot   on   such   a  logical   quicksand.      Whereas,    at     the 
utmost,  even  supposing  there  were  any  validity  in  the  inference, 
the  judgement   would    merely   prove    that    our    present    highest 
Court  of  legal  Appeal,  a  court  acting  entirely  upon  legal  grounds, 
without  pretending  to   pronounce  upon    doctrine,  except    legally, 
with    reference    to    civil    penalties    to    ensue   from  it,   does    not 
hold  that   the   law  of  the  Church  is  sufficiently  determinate  to 
warrant  them   in  enforcing  those  civil  penalties.     Has  it  not  been 
seen  continually  how  difficult  it  is,  through  the  imperfections  of 
thought  and  language,  to  frame  a  law  which  cannot  be  evaded, 
even  when  the  legislators  have  a  distinct  purpose  in  view  ?     A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  has  been  afforded  by  the  recent  judge 
ment  which  nullifies  the   Factory  Act.     Yet  one  hears  rational 
men   declaring  that   such   a  judicial  sentence  would  destroy  the 
Catholic   character  of  our  Church,  would   cut   her  off  from  the 
Church  of  Christ,  would  unchurch  her,  as  the  phrase  is.     What  I 
are  we  to  hold  that  our  Lord,  who  has  hitherto  been  present  with 
His  Church  in  England  for  so  many  centuries,  through  so  many 
trials,  — who   has  borne  so  patiently  with  so  much  lukewarmness, 
with   so  much  coldness,  with  so  much  carelessness  and  worldly- 
mindedness,  and  has  vouchsafed  again  and  again  to  refresh  and 
renew  and  revive  her  by  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  and  who 
has  seemed  of  late  years  to  be  preparing  her  and  girding  her  for 
the  battle  with  the  legions  of  Antichrist,  assailing  her  from  every 
quarter, — will  now  depart  from  her  and  abandon  her,  because  the 
Judicial  Committee   of  the  Privy  Council  does  not  think  that  Mr 
Gorham's  opinions  disqualify   him  for  holding  preferment  ?     Are 
the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  to  drop  from  their  spheres,  because 
a   tile  has   been  blown  off  from  a  neighbouring  house  ?     Surely 
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so  long  as  we  are  allowed  to  hold  the  truth  and  to  teach  it,  our 
duty  is  to  remain  in  our  Church,  in  the  post  to  which  God  has 
called  us.  What  was  St  Paul's  course,  when  the  Galatians  and 
the  Corinthians  were  falling  away  from  the  truth  ?  Did  he 
forsake  them  ? 

Another  grievance,  which  has  been  magnified  almost  into  a 
ground  for  schism, — so  strong  is  the  appetite  of  our  antischisma- 
tics  for  running  into  it, — is  the  tribunal  by  which  the  appeal  has 
been  tried.  It  consists,  they  complain,  of  laymen.  But  is  not 
Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust  a  layman  also  ?  Yet  I  have  not  heard 
that  any  objection  was  raised  against  his  judgement  by  the  same 
party  on  that  score.  No :  when  a  layman  decides  in  our  favour, 
he  is  a  Daniel  come  to  judgement.  When  a  body  of  laymen 
decide  against  us,  the  tyranny  is  so  insufferable,  that  we  must 
fly  from  it  into  the  freedom  of  Romanism. 

Not  however  that  I  myself  regard  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  with  which  the  Church  ought  to 
be  satisfied  :  wherefore  in  my  Charge  in  1 848  I  exprest  my 
satisfaction  that,  by  the  Bill  for  the  correction  of  Ecclesiastical 
Offenses,  then  pending  in  Parliament,  a  new  Court  of  Appeal 
was  to  be  constituted  for  all  cases  affecting  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  This  is  an  important  fact,  overlookt  by  those  who  have 
been  speaking  of  our  Court  of  Appeal,  as  though  it  afforded  a 
sufficient  reason  for  seceding  from  the  Church.  In  truth  it  is  a 
mere  accident, — so  far  as  we  may  use  such  a  word,  that  is,  so 
far  as  any  human  purpose  has  been  concerned,  —  that  this 
momentous  appeal,  the  only  one  of  any  importance  that  has  been 
brought  forward  for  a  very  long  period,  should  have  had  to  be 
heard  by  the  present  Court.  There  has  been  no  design  what 
soever  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  oppress  or  encroach  upon  the 
Church,  as  some  persons  talk  idly,  wishing  to  persuade  them 
selves  that  the  chains  with  which  their  own  minds  fetter  them, 
are  imposed  upon  them  from  without.  On  the  contrary,  the 
tendency  of  our  recent  legislation,  as  is  truly  observed  by  Mr 
Cripps  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Church 
(p.  70),  has  been  to  increase  the  jurisdiction  of  our  ecclesiastical 
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authorities  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Church.  As  to  appeals, 
those  touching  on  doctrine  had  been  so  rare,  that,  when  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  substituted  in  1832 
for  the  old  Court  of  Delegates,  which  had  been  establisht  by  the 
25th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  the  hearing  of  appeals  both  in 
ecclesiastical  and  maritime  causes,  it  hardly  seems  to  have  been 
taken  into  account  that  cases  affecting  doctrine  might  occur,  the 
ecclesiastical  causes  referred  to  being  mainly  matrimonial  and 
testamentary.  Hence,  when  this  omission  was  observed,  and 
the  various  controversies  springing  up  on  doctrinal  matters  ren 
dered  it  probable  that  causes  connected  with  them  might  come 
before  a  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Bishop  of  London,  acting  in  consort, 
I  believe,  with  the  Bench,  introduced  a  clause  into  the  Bill  con 
cerning  Ecclesiastical  Offenses,  whereby  an  excellent  Court  of 
Appeal  was  constituted  for  all  causes  involving  charges  of  heresy, 
false  doctrine,  blasphemy,  or  schism.  This  Bill  has  been  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords  in  both  the  last  two  Sessions;  and,  had 
it  merely  related  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  it  would  probably  have 
past.  Against  certain  other  clauses  in  it  exceptions  have  been 
taken  ;  and  thus,  according  to  the  dilatory  practice  of  our  recent 
legislation,  it  has  been  postponed  from  year  to  year.  Still  this 
proves  that  it  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  the  Church  to  acquiesce 
in  having  her  doctrines  denned  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council ;  though  at  the  present  moment,  owing  to  the 
abovementioned  course  of  events,  this  happens  to  be  our  supreme 
Court  of  Appeal.  Hence  the  complaints  against  our  Church  for 
allowing  her  doctrines  to  be  determined  by  an  exclusively  secular 
tribunal  are  groundless.  This  being  the  tribunal  at  the  present 
moment,  we  are  bound  to  submit  to  it  as  to  the  power  ordained 
by  God.  But  it  has  been  the  desire  of  our  rulers  for  the  last 
two  years  to  obtain  a  better  tribunal ;  and  when  the  Bishop  of 
London  so  judiciously  brought  forward  his  present  Bill  on  one 
of  the  first  days  of  the  Session,  with  the  view  of  quieting  this 
clamour,  he  was  merely  renewing  an  attempt  which  had  been 
already  made  both  in  1848  and  in  1849.  Only  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Court  of  Appeal  proposed  in  the  new  Bill  is  much  less 
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wisely  constituted  than  that  in  its  predecessors.  In  them  it  was  to 
consist  of  the  two  Archbishops,  three  Bishops,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  senior  Vice-Chancellor,  the  senior 
Puisne  Judges  of  the  three  Common-Law  Courts,  the  Dean  of 
Arches,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  and  the  Regius 
and  Margaret  Professors  of  Divinity  at  the  two  Universities; 
with  a  provision  that  no  one  should  sit  as  one  of  the  Court,  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  new  Bill, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  only  lay  members  of  the  Court  are  the 
Dean  of  Arches,  the  Chancellor  of  London,  and  the  Lord  Chan 
cellor  ;  so  that,  in  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Arches,  the 
only  Judge  in  the  Court  would  be  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
change  has  probably  been  made  in  deference  to  the  outcry 
against  a  lay  tribunal ;  but  it  appears  to  me  extremely 
inexpedient ;  since  clergymen,  on  doctrinal  questions,  will  mostly 
have  a  bias  swaying  them  more  or  less  strongly  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  and  they  would  be  apt  to  fancy  that  their  busi 
ness  was  to  determine  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  what  it 
ought  to  be,  instead  of  being  content  to  interpret  and  apply  it 
to  the  case  before  them.  For  the  sake  of  justice  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in 
the  Court,  trained  and  disciplined  in  judicial  habits  of  thought, 
and  able  and  accustomed  to  look  impartially,  without  predilection 
or  prejudice,  on  both  sides  of  a  question.  This  great  defect  in  the 
present  Bill  will  be  corrected,  I  trust,  before  it  passes  into  law. 
Of  course  it  is  indispensable  that  every  person  who  sits  in  the 
Court  should  be  a  member  of  our  Church.  Indeed  one  may 
reasonably  feel  surprise,  if  not  indignation,  if  it  be  true,  that  a 
sense  of  common  decency  has  not  withheld  a  Presbyterian  from 
taking  his  seat  in  such  a  Court. 

Still,  seeing  that  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
is  at  present  our  only  Court  of  Appeal,  our  duty  is  to  bow 
in  the  present  instance  to  its  decision.  To  act  otherwise  would 
be  seditious.  Doubtless  too  we  may  rely  on  the  clearsightedness 
and  integrity  of  our  Judges,  more  especially  in  a  case  to  which 
they  have  given  the  deepest  attention,  and  in  which  they 
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evidently  feel  the  exceeding  difficulties  of  their  position ;  and 
we  may  be  assured  that  their  sentence  will  express  the  actual 
law  of  the  Church,  as  nearly  as  human  sagacity  can  ascertain  it. 
Should  anything  seem  unsatisfactory  in  the  result,  we  may  en 
deavour  to  correct  it  by  means  of  calm,  reasonable  persuasion. 
This,  with  truth  on  its  side,  has  always  been  powerful,  and  is 
so  more  than  ever  now.  But,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  submit,  so  is  it 
our  strength  to  be  patient  and  faithful  and  trustful,  and  diligent 
in  the  work  which  God  has  appointed  for  each  of  us.  This  will 
be  a  far  wiser  as  well  as  godlier  course,  than  to  follow  the 
counsel  of  our  ecclesiastical  demagogues,  who  are  copying  the 
example  set  by  their  political  brethren  in  Ireland,  and  endeavour 
ing,  when  anything  does  not  go  just  as  they  wish,  to  agitate  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church.  Such  persons,  who  l>y  yood  words 
and  fair  speeches  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple,  mischievous  as 
they  are  to  the  body  politic,  are  still  more  pernicious  to  the 
body  ecclesiastic  ;  and  we  have  the  Apostolic  command  to  avoid 
them. 
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The  object  and  plan  of  the  Schools  spoken  of  in  the  text  are 
explained  by  my  honoured  friend,  Mr  Woodard,  in  an  excellent 
little  Tract,  entitled  A  Plea  for  the  Middle  Classes,  which  is 
given  to  any  one  applying  for  it  to  Masters  in  Bond  Street. 
As  this  Charge  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  persons  who 
may  not  have  met  with  that  Tract,  I  will  insert  some  extracts 
from  it  here. 

"  The  object  of  my  school  (Mr  Woodard  says)  is  to  provide 
a  good  and  complete  education  for  the  middle  classes,  at  such  a 
charge  as  will  make  it  available  to  most  of  them.  The  need  of 
such  an  undertaking  must  have  suggested  itself  to  many ;  but  it 
will  be  imprest  upon  them  more  fully,  if  they  only  consider  what 
miserably  imperfect  schools  now  abound  all  over  the  country ; 
schools  as  devoid  of  sound  principle  as  of  sound  knowledge. — 
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As  the  political  and  moral  well-being  of  the  country  depend  upon 
the  middle  classes;  and  as  by  neglecting  them  you  can  neither 
have  sound  legislation,  peaceable  parishes,  or  the  children  of 
the  poor  successfully  instructed,  (notwithstanding  the  millions 
spent  in  national  education,)  we  are  bound  to  make  a  grace  of 
necessity,  and  seek  to  educate  them,  if  we  wish  for  peace  and 
even  national  prosperity.  Much  as  there  is  in  this  consideration, 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  behind;  and  that  of  a  nature  to  move 
the  sympathies  and  affections  of  those  who  feel  that  the  love 
of  GOD  is  the  soul  of  existence  to  a  rational  creature,  and  that 
the  best  employment  of  a  sincere  Christian  is,  next  to  his  love 
of  GOD,  that  pure  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  is  exhibited  in 
an  unceasing  effort  to  rescue  souls  from  error,  and  to  train 
them  up  in  '  the  truth.'  I  think  a  very  cold-hearted  man 
might  see  the  evils  of  leaving  the  middle  classes — the  strength 
of  England — to  their  present  uncertain  mode  of  gaining  infor 
mation,  secular  and  religious,  and  might  desire  some  plan  for 
counteracting  those  evils ;  but  the  same  evils  pointed  out  to 
one  imbued  with  Christian  philanthropy  could  scarcely  do  less 
than  engage  him  heart  and  soul  in  a  diligent  and  never-tiring 
effort  to  remedy  the  .innumerable  evils  of  our  present  neglect. 
This  is  the  design  of  my  school. — 

"  As  the  condition  of  gentlemen  of  small  incomes,  solicitors 
and  surgeons  with  limited  practice,  unbeneficed  Clergymen,  naval 
and  military  officers,  £c.,  &c.,  is  well  known,  and  the  difficulties 
they  have  to  contend  with  in  educating  their  children  in  a 
suitable  way,  likely  to  come  home  to  many  who  read  this, 
I  shall  leave  this  large  portion  of  what  may  be  denominated 
the  middle  class,  to  tell  their  own  tale,  and  shall  turn  to 
that  portion  which  may  be  designated  the  *  trades-class.'  This 
comprises  persons  of  very  different  grades,  from  the  small  huckster, 
who  obtains  his  livelihood  by  his  dealings  with  the  poor,  up, 
step  by  step,  through  third  and  second-rate  retail  shops,  publicans, 
gin-palace  keepers,  &c.,  to  the  highly  influential  and  respectable 
tradesman,  whose  chief  dealings  are  with  the  higher  ranks  of 
society.  Yet  this  great  mass  is  so  linked  together  by  common 
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interests  that  it  moves  as  one  body  to  an  extent  scarcely  credi 
ble.  Now,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  how  many  of  these 
is  the  Church,  through  her  Clergy  or  otherwise,  brought  into  a 
healthy  intercourse  ?  Take  London  as  an  example.  The  Clergy 
scarcely  think  it  either  their  duty  or  interest  to  be  on  very  free 
terms  with  even  the  most  influential  part  of  their  trading  parish 
ioners.  For  this  practice  there  may  be  excuses  offered,  and 
some  undoubtedly  reasonable  ones  ;  but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact, 
that  tradespeople,  as  a  class,  although  by  far  the  majority  of  the 
Church's  children,  and  the  most  able  to  do  her  service  in  times  of 
difficulty,  are  yet  neglected  by  the  Clergy. — The  great  mass  of 
the  people,  the  real  life  and  strength  of  England,  occupy  so 
anomalous  a  position,  that  they  can  never  enjoy  the  fatherly  and 
friendly  ministrations  of  their  spiritual  Guides.  —  The  Clergy, 
however,  are  not  alone  to  be  blamed,  and  perhaps  are  to  a  great 
extent  free  from  fault ;  for  the  evil  has  now  proceeded  so  far, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  to  meet  it.  In  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a  Clergyman  in  London  would  find  it 
impossible  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the  family  of  his  tradespeople; 
and  where  he  did  succeed,  it  would  put  them  out  of  their  way, 
and  cause  them  pain  and  inconvenience  rather  than  any  pleasure. 
This  is  the  fruit  of  ages  of  neglect,  which  will  not  be  remedied 
without  great  exertion  and  much  patience.  But  the  visible 
consequence  is,  that  an  unpleasant  feeling  exists  between  the 
Clergy  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  They  do  not  sympathize 
with  each  other;  and  so,  when  difficulties  arise,  they  cannot 
feel  alike  or  pull  together.  They  have  no  thoughts  in  common; 
and  the  people  could  not  possibly  understand  the  genius  of  the 
Church,  if  ever  so  well  inclined. — They  have  no  idea  of  the 
Church  as  a  Divine  institution,  never  once  think  that  they  have 
any  share  in  her  fortunes,  could  not  be  brought  to  understand 
the  privileges  secured  to  them  when  they  were  admitted  into 
the  Church  by  Baptism,  test  all  the  acts  of  the  Church  by  the 
same  rule  by  which  they  try  their  secular  affairs,  viz.,  that  of 
success,  think  all  payment  for  religion  unendurable,  and  expect 
a  competent  return  for  all  subscriptions  and  donations  of  charity, 
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in  the  shape  of  influence  by  right  of  voting,  or  otherwise. — 
Once  baptized,  they  are  left  to  themselves  :  they  never  receive 
any  intelligible  dogmatic  teaching.  They  have  no  arguments 
whereby  to  sustain  their  minds  in  times  of  temptation.  The 
religious  instruction  they  received  at  school  may  have  been  of 
the  worst  kind,  or,  at  best,  of  such  an  indefinite  character,  that, 
in  after  life,  they  could  make  no  use  of  it.  Even  the  Holy 
Scriptures  have  not  been  made  familiar  to  them  ;  and  the  helps 
to  their  interpretation  not  so  much  as  alluded  to.  When  are 
they  then  to  learn  even  the  Apostle's  '  first  principles?'  They 
start  without  knowledge;  they  enter  on  the  duties  of  life  with 
out  any  rule  except  that  which  is  given  them  by  the  world 
around  them.  They  rush  heart  and  soul  into  the  bustle  and 
cravings  after  this  world's  goods  j  they  practise  the  conventional 
arts  of  their  calling,  unconscious  of  any  harm,  even  where  it 
exists.  If  they  have  any  qualms  of  conscience,  or  plan  of  religion, 
it  is  rather  an  effort  of  outraged  nature  to  throw  off  a  burden 
and  an  inconvenience,  than  any  settled  choice  of  truth.  And 
how  can  it  be  otherwise?  They  began  without  a  guide;  they 
have  gone  on  without  one.  The  world  has  been  against  them. 
The  system  in  which  they  were  born  wras  the  most  inimical  to 
the  practice  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  They  have  no 
standing  ground  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  form  into  which 
the  world  around  moulds  them.  Their  life  and  death  are  a 
sad  spectacle,  and  yet  infinitely  better  than  could  have  been 
expected;  but  they  go  to  their  graves  with  the  bitter  (though 
silent)  complaint,  '  No  man  cared  for  my  soul.'  The  middle 
classes  may  be  as  virtuous  as  any  other  class,  and  indeed,  as 
being  shielded  from  the  dangers  of  the  two  extremes,  by  far 
the  most  virtuous  (though  this  now  is  very  doubtful) ;  yet  the 
Church  must  ever  feel  herself  open  to  reproach,  while  she  leaves 
untrained  and  uninstructed  the  most  numerous,  influential,  and 
best  disposed  body  of  the  community,  and  till  she  provides  some 
remedy  whereby  they  may  be  retained  as  her  dutiful,  and 
intelligent,  and  faithful  sons. 

"  But    an    argument    of    another    kind,    and    that    of    great 
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force  and  importance,  is  this  ;  that,  till  the  Church  does  edu 
cate  and  train  up  the  middle  classes,  she  can  never  effectually 
educate  the  poor.  All  national  and  parochial  schools  must  to  a 
great  extent  prove  unsuccessful ;  our  money,  labour,  and  anxiety 
be,  in  great  measure,  thrown  away,  so  long  as  we  seek  to  form 
religious  principles  in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  while  we  neglect 
their  masters.  For  the  boys  in  the  national  schools  remain  not 
more  than  three  or  four  years  on  an  average,  during  which  time 
we  must  teach  them  much  that  is  to  them  unpleasant  to  learn, 
and  but  little  that  is  agreeable,  or  that  will  attach  them  to  us  ; 
while  with  their  masters  they  spend  a  whole  life,  hear  their 
opinions  on  every  subject,  watch  their  habits  and  modes  of  life, 
and  in  time  come  to  think  as  they  think,  and  to  make  common 
cause  with  them  in  their  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  Church, 
and  the  more  sacred  institutions  of  the  State.  And  what  else 
was  to  be  expected  ?  That  which  we  hear  every  day  asserted 
as  true,  we  soon  believe  to  be  so,  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions. 
But  the  poor  man  knows  no  higher  authority  than  his  master 
for  facts  or  faith ;  he  is  so  deeply  affected  by  what  his  master 
does,  and  how  he  acts,  that  it  is  to  him  of  oracular  dignity. — 
I  must  then  think  that  this  is  a  great  and  important  argument 
why  the  Church  should  use  every  effort  to  secure  the  training 
of  the  youth  of  a  class  that  has  such  power  for  good  or  evil. 
But  at  present  how  are  the  mass  of  the  masters  qualified  to  in 
fluence  beneficially  those  large  numbers  of  work-people,  who  so 
implicitly  depend  upon  them  ?  Let  those  who  think  the  highest 
of  their  virtue  go  and  question  them  either  on  the  Scriptures  or 
the  Articles  of  Faith,  and  see  if  they  have,  many  of  them,  a 
knowledge  of  even  the  elements  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
painful  ignorance  of  the  majority  is  a  standing  disgrace  to 
the  Church,  who  cannot  escape  from  the  charge  of  having  left 
her  children  without  information  on  the  most  momentous  ques 
tions  of  faith  and  morals.  The  Church  receives  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  into  her  bosom  by  baptism  ;  but  this 
done,  all  is  done.  She  has  not  confidence  to  believe  that  they 
are  hers  after  all.  If  they  find  not  her  out,  she  shrinks  from 
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claiming  them.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  the  Church  resembles 
an  unnatural  mother,  who  gives  birth  to  children,  and  then 
exposes  them,  as  if  she  could  not  feel  for  them  as  her  own. 
For  go  from  house  to  house,  up  and  down  one  street,  and  enquire 
how  many  adults,  even  among  trades -people,  who  have  been 
baptized  into  the  Church,  are  yet  unconfirmed;  add  house  to 
house,  and  street  to  street,  and  the  aggregate  of  one  parish  will 
present  such  a  disclosure  of  practical  weakness  on  the  part  of 
the  Church,  that  the  chief  wonder  is,  how  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  kept  together  so  well  as  they  have.  Poll 
again  a  parish  of  80,000  inhabitants,  which  I  could  name, 
and  you  shall  not  find  one  in  two  hundred  who  is  a  communicant  ; 
and  yet  nearly  all  have  been  baptized.  Perhaps  you  will  say, 
'  We  must  look  to  the  exertions  of  the  Clergy.'  The  exertions 
of  the  Clergy  will  increase  this  number,  but  in  no  sensible 
degree  :  the  evil  has  gone  too  far :  a  distrust  has  been  created, 
which  cannot  on  a  large  scale  be  removed ;  the  people  have 
chosen  their  courses,  some  one,  and  some  another ;  the  education 
they  have  received  has  disqualified  them  for  comprehending  the 
necessity  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church :  those  who  lead, 
corrupt  those  who  follow;  and  the  master,  instead  of  being  the 
guardian  of  the  morals  and  faith  of  his  dependants,  adds  the 
irresistible  weight  of  his  own  example  to  plunge  them  deeper 
in  licentiousness  and  error. 

"  But  another  branch  of  the  same  argument  is,  that,  by  ne 
glecting  the  employers,  you  are,  in  the  present  pressure  of  civiliza 
tion,  listening  on  a  very  general  state  of  barbarism.  A  high 
state  of  civilization  and  barbarism  are  two  extremes  which  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  meet.  The  demand  for  labour  lessens 
the  time  for  education  and  training ;  and  as  the  nation  becomes 
more  and  more  refined  and  prosperous,  the  mass  of  the  labourers 
must  be  left  without  sufficient  time  for  even  such  a  secular 
education  as  is  sufficient  to  fit  them  to  be  intelligent  members 
of  their  class.  This  perhaps  will  in  part  account  for  the  fact, 
that  there  is  so  little  difference  in  the  number  of  those  who  can 
write  now,  and  fifty  years  since.  They  cannot  be  kept  at  the 
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national  school  now  a  sufficient  time  to  do  them  any  permanent 
good  ;  and  when  they  leave,  they  are  so  absorbed  by  the  pressure 
which    civilization    causes,   that    they  lose    in  a    short    time   the 
little  they  did  know.     Now  perhaps  some  may  think  it  no  very 
serious  evil   that  they  cannot  write  ;  but  what   do  they  know  of 
the  Creeds,  of  the  parables,  the  Old  and  New  Testament  history, 
the   Psalms,   &c.  ?     or    again,   of    the    Church,   her   divinely-ap 
pointed  institutions,  the  Sacraments,  divine  services,  or  ministry  1 
They  are  distressingly  ignorant   on   all   these   subjects,  and  that 
too   in  spite  of  the  thousands  that  are   spent  yearly  in  national 
education.     And    why    is   this  ?      Because  the  Church    has    left 
the  employers  uneducated,  has  suffered  them  to   seek  instruction 
where  they   chose,   regardless  of  the   injury  that   must  ensue   to 
society.     Whereas,   when   the   Canons    relating   to   schoolmasters 
were  in   force,  you  could  scarcely  have  askt  a  poor  person  about 
his  faith,  without  obtaining    an   intelligent   reply.      There   were 
no  national  schools  then ;  nor  could  the  people  read  or  write  ;  but 
their  masters  had  received  a  Church  education  ;  and  this,  though 
scanty,   found    its   way  effectually   to  their  dependents.     While 
therefore   we  spend  all    our  strength   upon   educating  the    poor, 
our    forefathers  spent   theirs  on   the  middle  ranks.     Besides    re 
quiring   schoolmasters    'to    be    licenst    by    the    Bishop,    to    give 
guarantees  for  their  faith  and  morality,  and  to  take  their  scholars 
to   church    on    Sundays  and    holidays,'  the  chief  schools  of  the 
kingdom, — founded,  some  of  them,  by  the  most  holy  and  learned 
men  of  their  age, — aimed  expressly  at    training   up    the  middle 
classes   in  the  faith  and  fear  of  GOD,  and  in  such  sound  principles 
of  knowledge   as   might  fit   them  to  serve   their  country  in  their 
several  stations.     The  two  extremes, — the  rich  and  the  poor, — 
will  both  find  means    in  abundance  for   obtaining  the  education 
best    suited    to    each.      But  the  middle  classes  are  above  charity 
on    the  one    hand,  and    on    the  other,    as  a  body,  cannot    give 
sufficient  remuneration    to  secure  competent  teachers,  when  the 
Church  withdraws  her  help. — 

"  As  yet,  in    England,  when   the  Church  does  offer  help,  her 
children,     would    sooner    have    it    of    her    than   elsewhere.       If 
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our  claims  were  equal,  the  majority  would  listen  to  us  rather 
than  to  others ;  but,  if  we  neglect  them  altogether,  they  must 
go  where  they  can.  Some,  I  know,  look  to  Governments  for 
everything.  For  my  part,  in  the  present  state  of  parties  in 
this  kingdom,  I  heartily  trust  that  Government  will  not  inter 
fere.  But,  if  it  did,  and  its  arrangements  and  teaching  were 
unexceptionable,  it  yet  could  not  cure  one  of  the  chief  evils  of 
which  I  complain,  nor  fill  up  that  void  which  now  exists  in  the 
severance  of  the  Clergy  and  people.  Nothing  but  the  Church 
can  do  the  Church's  work  :  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
the  call  to  labour  was  urgent,  it  is  now.  All  Europe  seem 
ingly  is  about  to  reap  the  fruits  of  its  neglect ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  be  exempted.  Duties  neglected  will  ever 
avenge  themselves.  *  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out,'  is 
the  Divina  monition.  Religious  commotions  are  ever  the  most 
bitter  and  fatal.  Blessings  abused  are  God's  scourges  where 
with  He  chastises  the  disobedient.  Wealth  well  applied  'pur 
chases  us  a  good  reward  in  the  day  of  necessity ;'  abused,  it 
plunges  us  deeper  in  impenitency  and  ruin.  Children,  well 
trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  are  the  stay  and  com 
fort  of  declining  years ;  neglected,  they  bring  down  the  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Church,  if  cherished  in  her  bosom,  are  her  glory  and  delight, 
— the  fruit  of  promise,  the  joy  and  light  of  her  countenance, 
'  as  she  speaks  with  her  enemies  in  the  gate :  '  but  the  same, 
cast  out  and  left  to  wander,  are  the  thorns  with  which  she  is 
crowned,  the  reed  that  pierces  her  hand,  the  worm  that  gnaws 
at  her  vitals.  They  will  avenge  themselves.  An  injury  has 
been  done  them ;  and,  if  they  feel  not  what  it  is,  they  feel  all 
those  bitter  passions  of  revenge  and  contempt  which  add  vigour 
to  their  natural  hostility  to  the  restraints  of  religion.  Almost, 
therefore  periodically  the  neglected  children  of  the  Church  band 
together  against  her.  At  intervals  of  about  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  reckoning  is  made  up,  and  the 
penalty  paid  with  fearful  interest. 

"An  additional  argument,   confirmatory  of  the  evil  effects   of 
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the  Church's  neglect,  is  supplied  in  the  debased  principles  of 
trading.  This  is  a  subject  of  observation  in  all  quarters.  To 
me  it  has  always  appeared  a  sign  of  the  decay  of  honesty  and 
high  principle,  that  scarcely  any  undertaking  of  importance  can  now 
be  safely  commenced  without  binding  down  those  who  are  em 
ployed  in  it  by  the  most  stringent  covenants  and  contracts.  This 
has  grown  upon  us  of  late  in  a  way  never  heard  of  before,  and 
requires  a  distinct  consideration.  Certain  it  is,  that  tradesmen 
generally  complain  of  the  principle  on  which  trade  is  conducted, 
and  confess  their  desire  to  be  emancipated  Irom  it  ;  our  duty  is 
to  labour  to  loose  them  and  let  them  go.  Those  indeed  who 
slight  the  use  of  means,  deny  that  all  baptized  people  are  the 
children  of  the  Church,  and  trust  to  the  conversion  of  a  straggling 
individual  here  and  there  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  will  give  no 
attention  to  considerations  such  as  these  ;  but  those  who  know 
and  feel  that  the  Church  is  responsible  for  every  soul  that  has 
past  through  the  waters  of  regeneration,  will  comprehend  the 
importance  of  speculations,  which  aim  at  devising  a  plan  whereby 
the  consciences  and  affections  of  the  great  masses  of  the  population 
may  be  secured.  It  is  an  object  that  cannot  be  deferred  any 
longer ;  everything  depends  upon  it ;  our  peace  and  prosperity  as 
a  nation,  and  the  salvation  of  the  people  entrusted  to  our  care. 
Every  son  of  the  Church,  who  is  past  by  without  a  proper 
Christian  training,  is  furnisht  with  a  sword  to  draw  against  his 
own  spiritual  mother;  and  draw  it  he  will,  sooner  or  later, 
and  that  too  effectually.  How  large  an  army  is  there  of  such 
at  this  moment,  waiting  for  the  first  opportunity  which  shall 
offer  for  thrusting  their  swords  into  the  breast  of  her,  who  gave 
them  indeed  spiritual  birth,  but  who  afterwards  cast  them  away 
and  deserted  them,  because  of  evils  and  difficulties  real  or 
fancied ! 

"  Alas  for  the  number  !  when  we  hear  daily  of  public 
opinion  apart  from  the  Church,  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  a  Christian  man ;  and  that  in  a  country  where  all  have 
been  baptized,  and  where  nearly  all  would  be  the  dutiful  children 
of  the  Church  but  for  her  long,  long  neglect.  How  ominous 
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a  word  is  'public  opinion,'  when  we  see  it  take  against  the 
solemn  institutions  of  religion,  and  in  some  cases  even  against 
Christianity  itself!  Public  opinion  is  setting  in  strongly  against 
law,  order,  and  religion  ;  and  public  men  dare  not  oppose  it ; 
the  best  and  bravest  give  way.  The  only  power  on  earth  which 
has  the  means  of  directing  it,  is  the  Church  ;  and  unless  she 
takes  steps  to  do  so  by  some  great  effort,  it  would  be  the  highth 
of  presumption  to  expect  to  escape  the  infection  which  has  seized 
on  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Church's  mission  is  becoming 
every  day  of  more  and  more  importance  to  the  interests  of  man 
kind.  She  is  not  now  as  she  was  of  old :  she  does  not  depend 
now  upon  civil  rulers  for  her  stability.  In  her  childhood  and 
infancy  it  was  so,  that  '  kings  were  her  nursing  fathers,  and 
queens  her  nursing  mothers  ;'  but  those  times  have  past  away  ; 
and  she  has  now  to  make  her  reckoning  with  her  own  children. 
The  stability  of  thrones  now  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
she  fulfills  her  mission  ;  and  that  particular  class  of  her  chil 
dren  for  which  I  now  plead,  have  more  than  once  changed  the 
destinies  of  this  empire.  When  it  is  matter  of  history  that 
they  have  such  power  as  this,  can  we  be  good  subjects,  good 
citizens,  and  what  is  a  more  serious  enquiry,  can  we  be  good 
or  even  sincere  Christians,  if  we  neglect  them,  or  even  allow 
them  to  escape  us  ?  I  feel  satisfied  it  is  the  great  work  of  the 
age,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  entering  upon 
it  by  any  consideration  of  difficulties.  If  we  wish  to  work  for 
the  good  of  souls,  we  cannot  do  better  than  work  in  this  way : 
for  this  is  laden  with  promises  of  the  richest  harvest ;  since 
hereby  we  shall  get  hold  of  the  main  strength  of  the  nation, — 
the  best  disposed  people  in  the  kingdom,  if  fairly  dealt  with  ; 
and,  if  God  give  His  blessing,  if  we  gain  them,  a  way  is 
opened  for  effectually  securing  the  poor.  The  national  school 
children  may  then  go  home  ;  and  I  shall  have  no  fear  of  their 
being  corrupted,  because  they  will  not  then  hear  an  evening's 
tale  of  blasphemy  and  irreligion,  of  disloyalty  and  licentiousness,' 
fresh  imported  from  the  oracular  lips  of  the  employer. 

"  And  now   having  justified,  I  hope,    my   object,  I  will  give 
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some  account  of  the  means  to  be  used  to  accomplish  it.  My  hope 
is  to  enlarge  my  schools,  and  to  make  them  suitable  to  the  wants 
of  the  middle  classes  generally.  The  chief  thing  to  be  desired,  no 
doubt,  is  to  remove  the  children  from  the  noxious  influence  of 
home;  but  this  cannot  in  all  cases  be  accomplisht.  I  purpose 
therefore  that  we  should  use  three  means;  first,  to  offer  board, 
education,  and  certain  undoubted  advantages,  by  way  of  exhibi 
tions,  &c  ,  at  such  a  rate  as  most  tradesmen,  in  a  fair  way  of 
business,  can  afford.  Secondly,  to  receive  weekly  boarders  at  a 
reduced  price,  and  thus  partially  remove  them  from  home. 
Thirdly,  to  have  good  and  efficient  grammar-schools  in  populous 
neighbourhoods,  where  boys  may  gain  a  sound  and  Christian 
education  at  about  four  or  five  pounds  per  annum,  daily  boarders 
paying  fourpence  or  fivepence  per  day  extra  for  dinner.  This 
last  is  the  least  we  can  do  ;  and  it  will  lay  the  foundation  of 
something  better  for  the  future.  In  all  cases  a  Clergyman  to  be 
ut  the  head  of  the  school,  to  accustom  boys  to  the  Clergy,  and 
to  remove  distrust.  Further,  the  schools  should  be  divided 
into  two  classes  at  least :  the  first  would  be  suitable  for  the 
sons  of  the  higher  kind  of  tradesmen,  professional  men,  and 
gentlemen  of  limited  means ;  the  second  for  the  children  of 
small  tradesmen  or  even  hucksters.  These  latter  are  a  very 
important  class,  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  with  a  little 
diligence  and  management  might  be  pickt  up  by  thousands.  In 
the  first-class  schools  the  Church  should  offer  education  at  a 
lower  rate  than  any  other  body  can,  and  should  conduct  her 
plans  on  the  most  imposing  scale,  to  raise  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  boys  in  reference  to  the  Church.  Forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty 
pounds  per  annum  are  now  paid  for  the  very  poorest  education  at 
vulgar,  flashy  boarding-schools ;  we  shall  begin  at  thirty  pounds 
per  annum,  without  any  extras,  except  books.  I  have  ascertained 
from  the  large  public  schools,  that  the  victualing  department 
will  cost  about  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings  per  annum  each 
boy.  With  numbers  therefore,  sixteen  pounds  per  annum, 
or  a  little  more,  will  amply  meet  every  demand,  the  cost  of 
education  excepted.  The  responsible  masters  will  all  be  in  holy 
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orders,  and,  in  the  first  school,  will,  several  of  them,  be  volunteers' 
fellows  of  colleges,  £c.,  willing  to  labour  at  a  very  small  rate 
for  the  good  of  the  rising  generation.  In  its  present  infant  state 
such  a  gentleman  has  charge  of  the  school,  a  first-class  Oxford 
man.  To  every  twenty-five  boys  there  will  be  a  principal 
master,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  present  establishment,  which 
is  ultimately  designed  to  contain  three  hundred  boys,  twelve 
masters  in  holy  orders.  The  profit  from  each  boy,  when  the 
cost  of  board,  servants,  &c.,  &c.,  is  paid,  will  be  £14  per  annum. 
This,  in  the  case  of  three  hundred  boys,  will  give  £4:200.  Salary 
for  twelve  masters,  at  an  average  of  £100  per  annum  each,  £1200; 
boarding,  ifcc.,  for  ditto,  £500  ;  total  expense  of  masters,  £1700. 
Further  I  purpose  to  have  ten  scholars,  chosen  from  those  of  the 
elder  boys  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  education :  the 
cost  of  boarding  these  at  £16  each  will  be  £160  per  annum; 
their  stipends,  at  an  average  of  £20  each,  £200.  Total  expenses 
of  the  establishment,  £20GO ;  balance,  £2140:  deduct  £140  for 
rates,  taxes,  &c.,  and  you  have  £2000  per  annum  clear  to  help 
the  less  fortunate  schools,  and  to  establish  exhibitions  in  the 
Universities  for  persons  of  talent. 

"  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  second  class  schools.  The  London 
Orphan  Asylum  shall  be  our  guide  in  the  financial  department : 
the  boys  there  are  for  the  most  part  the  sons  of  the  smaller  kind 
of  tradesmen,  such  as  I  aim  at  securing.  The  average  cost  of 
victualing  them,  &c.,  taking  a  period  of  ten  years,  is  £10  per 
annum,  without  holidays.  In  our  case,  with  two  months'  holi 
days,  it  would  not  exceed  £9  ;  extra  expenses,  servants,  &c., 
making  it  up  to  £10  105.  per  annum.  These  boys  I  would  take 
at  £14  per  annum,  and  in  a  school  of  two  hundred  boys  clear 
£700  for  the  cost  of  education.  For  these  two  hundred  boys  I 
would  have  four  Clergymen,  at  an  average  stipend  of  £100  per 
annum  each,  with  four  lay  assistants,  sent  gratuitously  from 
the  school  class  No.  1,  and  simply  kept  out  of  the  funds  of 
class  No.  2.  Here  again  then  I  should  have  sufficient  funds 
to  keep  my  second  school  going,  especially  when  you  take  in 
the  sums  paid  by  day-scholars  in  each  of  the  schools.  It  only 
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requires  the  absence  of  selfishness,  and  an  earnest  impression 
of  the  magnitude  and  dignity  of  the  work,  to  make  it  entirely 
successful.  The  whole  scheme  will  in  the  end,  as  you  see,  be 
self-supporting ;  but  if  otherwise,  it  is  a  greater  charity  than  even 
national  schools." 

The  reader  will  see  what  a  noble  conception  Mr  Woodard  has 
formed  of  his  work,  and  in  what  a  noble  spirit  he  has  entered 
upon  it.  Its  importance  for  the  well-being  of  England  cannot 
be  exaggerated ;  and  God's  blessing  will  be  on  it.  Hence  it 
must  succeed,  more  or  less.  I  earnestly  hope  that  party-spirit 
will  not  intrude  to  lessen  its  good  effects.  With  such  a  grand 
object  in  view,  I  trust,  all  the  persons  who  take  part  in  the 
work  will  feel  it  their  special  duty  to  follow  the  example  of 
him  who  declared  that,  if  meat  made  his  brother  to  offend,  he 
mould  not  eat  meat  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  he  should  make 
his  brother  to  offend.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  sense 
of  the  English  nation  will  nut  allow  party  squabbles  and  pre 
judices  to  deprive  it  of  the  benefits  it  would  derive  from  such 
a  work  undertaken  in  faith  and  love,  manifesting  themselves 
in  exemplary  selfdenial  and  selfsacrifice. 

This  scheme  was  drawn  up  in  March  1848.  Already  three 
schools  have  been  establisht, — one  at  New  Shoreham  for  the  sons 
of  clergymen  and  gentlemen  with  small  means,  at  £30  or  £40 
a  year, — one  at  Hurstperpoint  for  the  middle  classes,  at  eighteen 
guineas  a  year,  with  an  addition  of  four  guineas  for  Greek,  if  re 
quired, — and  a  day-school  at  New  Shoreham  for  the  sons  of 
poorer  shopkeepers  and  farmers,  at  sixteen  shillings  a  quarter, 
with  an  addition  of  five  shillings  for  Latin,  if  required.  May 
they  be  the  parents  of  a  numerous  progeny,  spreading  from  OIK- 
end  of  England  to  the  other  ! 
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FROM  the  very  first  establishment  of  our  so-called  Religious 
Newspapers,  the  thoughtful  must  have  felt  that  there  was  some 
thing  anomalous  and  incongruous  in  the  very  name  of  such  a 
publication,  and  that  it  would  be  beset  at  every  step  by  dangers, 
which  nothing  but  mature  Christian  wisdom  could  avoid.  For 
what  has  religion  to  do  with  novelties  1  its  goings  forth  are  from 
eternity.  Or  how  would  it  be  possible  for  such  a  work  to  repress 
the  noxious  tendencies  of  party- spirit,  and  the  personalities  which 
that  spirit  always  breeds  ?  Under  this  persuasion,  which  was 
confirmed  by  whatever  I  saw,  when  such  a  newspaper  happened 
to  fall  in  my  way,  I  always  eschewed  them :  and  when  I  was 
raised  to  an  office,  which  brought  me  into  intercourse  with  a  larger 
body  of  my  brother  Clergy,  and  made  it  my  duty  to  examine 
the  influences  wrhereby  they  are  affected,  I  became  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  wide-spreading  mischief  which  these  newspapers 
produce  in  our  Church.  Hence,  year  after  year,  in  my  Charges 
I  have  tried  to  warn  the  Clergy  against  their  noxious  influence, 
whereby  all  the  worst  evils  of  party- spirit  are  grievously  fostered 
and  fomented,  and  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day  are  intro 
duced  in  their  most  odious  form  into  almost  every  religious 
family. 

A  number  of  these  evils  arise  almost  inevitably  from  the  very 
nature  of  such  publications,  which  exercise  a  sort  of  constraint 
on  their  editors  to  use  those  arts  whereby  an  extensive  immediate 
sale  is  to  be  secured.  The  shelter  of  anonymousness  is  a  tempta 
tion  to  every  one  who  bears  ill-will  against  any  of  his  brethren 
from  whatsoever  cause  :  and  assuredly  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  odium  theologicum  in  our  days  has  abdicated  the  primacy 
which  it  has  so  long  held.  Even  those,  whose  names  would 
nullify  their  attacks,  acquire  the  power  of  wounding,  when  they 
cast  their  poisoned  darts  out  of  secret  lurking-places.  The  most 
ignorant,  the  most  imbecile,  the  most  rancorous  may  do  this. 
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Everybody  who  feels  jealousy,  or  spite,  or  dislike,  or  animosity, 
finds  a  ready  vent  for  his  feelings.  Rumours  taken  up  without 
examination,  exaggerated,  misrepresented,,  falsified,  are  thus  cir 
culated  from  house  to  house,  and  propagated  from  week  to  week, 
until  they  often  become  matter  of  common  belief.  The  more 
injurious  a  story  is  to  an  adversary,  the  readier  the  editor 
will  be  to  insert  it,  for  the  sake  of  seasoning  what  would  other 
wise  be  dull  and  vapid.  The  extent  of  his  circulation  depends 
in  great  measure  on  his  fanning  the  prejudices  of  his  readers. 
If  he  can  but  get  them  to  look  upon  him  as  the  champion  of  their 
cause,  his  sale  is  safe.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we 
see  how  far  superior  in  wisdom  the  children  of  this  world  are  to 
those  who  call  themselves  children  of  light.  While  all  the  re 
spectable  daily  newspapers  have  attained  to  the  honorable  dis 
tinction  of  rejecting  and  excluding  personalities,  the  religious 
newspapers  will  stoop  into  the  gutter  and  wade  through  the 
common  sewer,  to  pick  up  anything  of  the  kind. 

Of  course  the  chief  sufferers  from  these  evils  are  the  editors 
of  the  newspapers  themselves.  It  soon  becomes  the  one  object 
of  their  aims  to  hunt  out  what  will  gratify  the  prepossessions 
and  prejudices  of  their  readers  ;  and  they  turn  away  from  what 
ever  would  offend  or  shake  them.  In  so  doing  they  grow  more 
and  more  unscrupulous,  and  pamper  themselves  with  the  notion, 
that,  in  all  their  bitterness  and  malignity,  they  are  contending 
for  religious  truth,  and  that,  when  they  lie,  they  are  lying  for 
God.  To  this  curse  have  inquisitions  ever  been  doomed,  that 
exercised  by  the  press,  like  all  others.  Whether  they  torture 
men's  limbs,  or  their  words  and  acts,  to  extort  their  own  con 
clusions  from  them,  the  motive  is  the  same  ;  and  so  is  the  excuse 
wherewith  they  harden  and  blind  their  consciences. 

But  the  whole  Church  suffers  likewise,  in  all  her  members. 
The  readers  of  such  papers  are  daily  strengthened  in  the  per 
suasion,  which  all  are  only  too  ready  to  embrace,  that  they, 
and  they  alone,  are  in  possession  of  the  whole  truth,  in  its  perfect 
purity  and  that  all  who  differ  from  them  are  in  errour,  more  or 
less  perverting  the  truth,  and  endangering  it.  Hence  they  learn 
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to  look  on  all  who  differ  from  them  with  distrust,  witli  suspicion, 
with  fear.  Hence,  instead  of  Christian  unity,  we  have  divisions, 
ever  widening,  ever  multiplying ;  instead  of  that  love  and  confi 
dence  which  ought  to  prevail  among  brethren  redeemed  in  Christ, 
jealousy,  bitterness,  hatred.  Every  one  knows  how  dismally  this 
picture  has  been  verified  by  the  condition  of  our  Church  during 
the  last  dozen  years ;  and  no  one  cause  has  done  so  much 
to  increase  and  aggravate  this  evil,  as  the  religious  journals,  by 
which  the  controversies  of  the  day  are  made  the  subject  of 
talk  at  every  breakfast-table,  so  that  people  sip  down  self- 
gratulation  on  the  purity  of  their  own  faith,  and  indignation 
at  the  monstrous  errours  of  their  neighbours,  along  with  their 
tea. 

Such  being  the  fate  of  those  who  read  these  newspapers,  learning 
their  Gospel  from  them,  they  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  the 
objects  of  persecution  and  calumny  first  to  the  writers,  and  then 
to  the  mass  of  their  readers,  are  thrust  further  and  further  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much 
was  effected  in  this  way  toward  driving  our  brethren,  who  have 
recently  left  us,  into  their  schismatical  acts.  Week  after  week,  and 
year  after  year,  they  were  the  objects  of  fierce  invective,  of  reck 
less  slander.  Casual  words  were  wrested  against  them  ;  ground 
less  rumours  were  continually  repeated ;  evil  constructions  were 
put  on  all  their  actions  :  they  found  themselves  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  bitterness  ;  and  so  they  sickened  and  quitted  it. 
Meanwhile  the  younger  members  of  religious  families,  unable  to 
partake  in  the  prejudices  of  their  parents,  are  struck  with  the 
incongruity  between  the  antichristian  spirit  of  these  journals,  and 
their  religious  professions,  and  thus  are  led  to  recoil  into  opposite 
opinions,  or, — under  the  notion  thus  imprest  upon  them  that 
religious  professions  are  a  mere  pretense, — into  open  or  secret 
infidelity. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  so  many  persons,  whose  lives 
exhibit  no  slight  tincture  of  Christian  graces,  should  be  found 
among  the  abetters  of  these  favorite  instruments  of  the  arch 
oc  or  traducer.  But  weak  minds  long  to  have  their  own 
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favorite  notions  supported  by  some  outward  authority.  When 
the  carnal  heart  has  to  renounce  other  vices,  people  will  make 
a  compromise  with  their  consciences  by  indulging  in  bitterness 
and  gossip  against  those  whom  they  assume  to  be  hostile  to 
the  faith.  Religious  busybodies  and  tatlers  had  sprung  up  even 
in  St  Paul's  time,  so  as  to  call  for  his  reproof  and  warning  ;  and 
such  creatures  multiply  rapidly.  When  we  are  called  to  love 
our  enemies,  we  stipulate  that  we  may  at  least  hate  God's 
enemies,  whom  ere  long  we  confound  with  our  own ;  and  it  tickles 
our  self-complacency  to  take  rank  among  those  who  are  striving 
against  the  corrupters  of  His  truth.  Still,  may  we  not  hope  that 
the  time  will  come,  when  all  rightminded  persons  will  feel 
ashamed  of  having  such  things  as  the  common  run  of  our  religious 
newspapers  on  their  table  ?  It  will  be  a  blessed  time  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  growth  of  that  Love  which 
thinketh  no  evil. 

With  these  convictions,  which  I  have  taken  every  opportunity 
of  expressing,  concerning  the  character  of  our  religious  newspapers, 
it  could  not  surprise  or  trouble  me,  when  I  learnt  from  my  friends 
some  months  since,  that  I  had  myself  become  an  object  of  their 
vehement  and  continual  attacks  :  nor  did  it  surprise  me,  when, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  same  friends,  supplying  me  with  some 
samples  of  the  attacks,  I  saw  by  what  arts  they  were  carried 
on.  Nor  should  I  have  alluded  to  them  even  thus  briefly,  unless 
there  were  one  fact,  in  which  several  persons  of  high  character 
are  implicated,  and  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the 
strangest  misrepresentations  and  the  falsest  insinuations  for  many 
weeks  and  months.  These  misrepresentations  and  insinuations 
have  spread  so  widely,  and  have  excited  so  much  wonder  among 
persons  ignorant  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  channel  which  gave 
them  currency, — I  have  seen  expressions  of  that  wonder  from  Scot 
land,  and  even  from  America,  and  India, — that  it  seems  right  to 
set  forth  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  from  which  these  calum 
nies  have  been  extorted,  lest  some  ecclesiastical  antiquary  in 
after  ages,  some  Mr  Maitland  in  the  twenty- fifth  century,  should 
draw  forth  this  story  from  the  dust  and  mould  of  an  ancient 
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library,  as  a  curious  account  of  a  formidable  conspiracy  against 
Christianity  in  the  year  1849. 

They  who  have  mixt  at  all  in  London  Society,  are  aware 
that  there  are  a  number  of  dinner-clubs,  establisht  for  the  most 
part,  I  believe,  by  persons  who  have  lived  together  intimately 
at  college,  and  who,  when  the  callings  of  practical  life  separate 
them,  wish  to  have  some  stated  occasion,  when,  circumstances 
permitting,  they  may  meet  their  former  friends.  Most  of  these 
clubs  live  through  a  few  years  and  die.  Some  of  them  attract 
a  wider  circle  of  members,  and  thus  are  prolonged,  it  may  be, 
for  more  than  a  single  generation.  One  establisht  some  forty 
years  ago  by  a  set  of  men  at  Christchurch,  to  which  my  eldest 
brother  belonged,  has  since  incorporated  a  large  number  of  the 
persons  most  eminent  in  political  life  and  in  literature,  and  is  as 
flourishing  as  ever  at  this  day.  At  times  these  clubs  may  take 
some  determinate  party  colouring,  and  may  connect  themselves 
with  peculiar  modes  of  opinion  :  but  it  is  far  better  and  whole- 
somer  when  this  is  not  the  case.  The  tendencies  of  practical 
life  in  England  to  produce  all  manner  of  narrow  prejudices  and 
partialities  need  to  be  counteracted  ;  and  we  are  mostly  the 
wiser  and  the  better  for  opportunities  of  meeting  those  who  differ 
from  us,  and  conversing  with  them  amicably,  at  least  if  they 
are  persons  whom  we  can  learn  to  think  well  of. 

Now  a  club  of  this  kind  was  establisht  some  twelve  years  ago 
by  my  friend  Sterling.  At  first  it  consisted  chiefly  of  his  own 
personal  friends.  Among  these  I  was  of  course  included.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1838,  he  wrote  to  me,  "I  am  trying  to  set  up 
a  club  after  the  fashion  of  Johnson's  to  dine  together  in  London 
once  a  month. — My  object  is  to  be  sure  of  finding  several  of  my 
friends,  when  I  may  be  occasionally  in  town,  without  having 
to  hunt  for  them  separately.  I  should  wish  to  vote  you  in,  and 
others  living  at  a  distance,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  your  occa 
sional  visits  to  London."  In  another  letter,  two  months  afterward, 
I  find  him  saying,  "  I  believe  I  have  not  written  to  you  since 
our  club  dinner.  We  had  agreed  to  revise  the  name  and  statutes 
on  that  occasion  ;  and  one  of  the  changes  was  to  call  the  club 
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the  Sterling  :  but  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  speecli 
on  the  occasion,  the  word  being  happily  equivocal.  I  presume 
however,  it  would  not  have  been  chosen,  except  by  persons  feeling 
kindly  toward  me.  We  had  fifteen  at  dinner;  and  the  thing 
went  off  very  well.  Boxall  and  Eastlake  were  there,  as  well  as 
Copley  Fielding,  Professor  Maiden,  A  eland,  and  Lord  Lyttelton. 
The  rest,  I  think,  you  know  of."  Who  they  may  have  been,  I 
do  not  remember,  but  doubtless  some  of  his  own  more  intimate 
friends.  As  to  the  name,  a  person  who  was  present  has  told  me 
that,  after  some  discussion  on  the  point,  which  is  mostly  one  of 
difficulty,  it  wras  resolved  that  the  members  present  should  write 
down  their  suggestions,  and  throw  them  into  a  hat.  When  the 
one  which  was  adopted  was  drawn  out,  it  was  received,  as  might 
be  expected  at  such  a  time,  with  general  satisfaction.  Its  double 
meaning  seemed  to  render  it  happily  appropriate.  For  people  on 
such  occasions  are  fond  of  taking  a  name  which  implies  a  certain 
playful  assumption  of  superiority  ;  as  Johnson's  club  did  in  calling 
itself  the  Club;  the  institution  of  which  was  soon  followed  by 
another  under  the  mock-heroic  name  of  tlie  King  of  Clubs. 

The  above  list  of  the  persons  who  were  present  suffices  to  shew 
that  there  was  never  the  slightest  intention  of  giving  the  club 
any  peculiar  colour.  It  was  merely  meant  to  be  a  meeting  of 
personal  friends,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  to  include  any 
artists  or  literary  men,  who  might  wish  to  join  it.  This  character 
it  has  preserved  throughout.  The  state  of  Sterling's  health,  which 
confined  him  to  warm  climates,  seldom  allowed  him  to  attend  the 
meetings.  Nor  have  I,  as  my  avocations  keep  me  mostly  in  the 
country,  dined  there  a  dozen  times  in  as  many  years.  But  when 
I  have  been  able  to  do  so,  I  have  generally  found  the  conversation 
very  pleasant  and  instructive  ;  as  it  is  especially  useful  for  those 
who  are  called  in  any  way  to  teach  and  preach  to  their  brethren, 
to  see  the  workings  of  various  modes  of  thought,  and  to  hear  the 
opinions  which  are  prevailing  and  exercising  an  influence  in  the 
world.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  a  word  on  any  moral  or  religious 
subject,  at  which  it  was  possible  to  take  offense.  The  restraint 
which  good  breeding  imposes  on  all  gentlemen  in  the  presence  of  a 
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clergyman,  would  have  rcprest  this,  if  there  had  not  been  still 
higher  motives.  If  there  are  some  persons  among  the  members, 
whose  views  on  the  highest  subjects  are  supposed  not  to  be  all 
that  we  could  desire,  they  are  at  least  men  who  have  employed 
their  high  intellectual  gifts  diligently  and  energetically  for  the 
moral  and  social  good  of  mankind  ;  and  so  far  as  my  acquaintance 
with  them  enables  me  to  form  a  judgement,  I  hrure  found  a  con 
firmation  of  the  conclusion  which  has  been  imprest  upon  me  by 
my  observation  of  my  friends,  that  high  intellectual  gifts  are 
mostly  accompanied  with  noble  or  beautiful  features  of  character. 

Such  is  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Sterling  Club,  a  simple 
meeting  of  friends,  with  no  object  beyond  that  of  enjoying  each 
other's  society.  Those  of  my  readers  who  have  seen  how  this 
Club  has  been  misrepresented  and  calumniated  for  week  after 
wreek  and  month  after  month,  and  howr  the  members  of  it  have 
been  held  up  to  reprobation  as  being  engaged  in  a  sort  of  infidel 
league, — a  charge  the  remotest  suspicion  of  which  the  very  names 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  members  should  immediately  have  stifled, 
—may  learn  from  hence  what  credit  they  ought  to  place  in  the 
authors  and  retailers  of  these  calumnies ;  and,  if  they  cast  the 
foul  thing  out  of  their  houses,  it  will  be  better  for  themselves  and 
for  the  Church. 


